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CHAPTER XXI. 


Wuen Margaret entered Valda’s 
sitting-room next morning, she found 
it empty. It was past nine o'clock, 
and the Pasha and his wife were not 
often as late as that even in Ramazan. 
Margaret was surprised; but the 
cheerful room, with the brilliant 
morning sunshine streaming in 
through its open windows, told no 
tale of the tragedy of which it had 
been the scene during the night, and 
it was not until she went to the slaves 
in the work-room that she suspected 
that anything was wrong. 

The Circassians were all huddled 
together in a corner of the room, 
and the moment she saw their faces, 
Margaret knew that some misfortune 
must have happened. They had all 
been crying, and now they were 
trying to find occupation in bestow- 
ing extra petting and presents upon 
Djem4l-ed-Din, who sat, the image 
of childish self-importance, on his 
sofa-bolster on the floor with an array 
of tributes spread out on a little stool 
before him, and the weeping slaves 
gathered round. 

“What is the matter?” asked 
Margaret directly. “Is Hanem 
Efféndi ill?” 

“Yes, Marmozelle, yes, she is very 
ill,” Ayéosha replied, the ready 
tears springing up again in her eyes. 
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“The Pasha Efféndi found her in a 
swoon this morning. When Mane- 
tinna came in the morning with 
yémék (food) she was not in her bed, 
and when the Pasha went to look for 
her, he found her on the floor in the 
saloon, stretched out like one dead. 
Wach ! wach ! (alas, alas)!” 

The other slaves all joined in the 
ery of wailing, and the susceptible 
Sacéda, covering her head with her 
skirts, rushed out of the room. 

“T must go and see how she is,” 
said Margaret, resolving to find out 
for herself the real state of things. 
“Ts the Pasha with her now?” 

“Yes, Marmozelle. The Hékim 
(doctor) has been, and now the Pasha 
is there and the bitigue Hadnem, and 
the bitigue-bidgue Hadnem. You had 
better not go. Marmozelle, Marmo- 
zelle! Don’t go! Ullah, Ullah, 
Ullah ! She is gone, and the Pasha 
is certainly angry with her; what 
will he do to her?” 

Margaret felt vaguely that the 
slaves, for all their readiness to 
impart to her the alarming news, 
had looked at her rather strangely. 
Already they had guessed that she 
was in disgrace; but she had no 
prevision of it, and she hurried across 
the saloon to the bedroom at the 
other end with no other thought in 
her mind than anxiety for Valda. 

The door was opened in response 
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to her knock by the Pasha himself, 
and when he saw her he came out, 
closing the door behind him. His 
face was pale and worn with illness 
and anxiety, but it was the change 
in the expression of his eyes that 
struck Margaret most. Those kind 
blue eyes that had never rested on 
her before except in smiling appre- 
ciation or benignant friendliness,— 
what had made them suddenly so 
cold and hard? What was the mean- 
ing of that look with which he was 
silently regarding her? Margaret 
was struck with a sudden chill as 
she met it, and her heart sank 
horribly within her. 

“Madame is ill?” she asked. “TI 
was alarmed by what the slaves said, 
but I hope it is not as serious as 
they made out. She is not in 
danger?” 

“She is in the greatest danger,” 
the Pasha said briefly. ‘The leech 
who has been here this morning is 
the best in Cairo, but he can do 
nothing for her, and he holds out 
little hope of her recovery.” 

“Oh Pasha!” cried Margaret, with 
an irrepressible gasp of horror at the 
quiet words that went so far beyond 
her fears, and then she stood speech- 
less for some moments. “ What is 
the matter? What has happened?” 
she asked at last, as the Pasha did 
not speak 

“Why do you ask me?) You know 
better than I do,” he answered scath- 
ingly. ‘For weeks I have seen that 
her mind has been preying upon her 
body ; now the end has come in the 
fever which has struck her down. 
I did not know what was wrong, but 
you knew all the time; you have 
been aiding and abetting in it, carry- 
ing messages and arranging meetings, 
and conducting the whole intrigue,— 
you whom I trusted—oh, how I have 
been deceived in you!” 

The blow had fallen, and it was 
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on Margaret that it fell, as she had 
always known that it would. She 
felt that it was useless to try to 
defend herself, and yet she must 
needs try. ‘Indeed, Pasha, you are 
wronging me,” she said in a choked 
voice. “I have never done anything 
against you; I have done nothing 
that I should be ashamed of your 
knowing, and from the very first, I 
have implored Valda to tell you 
everything.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed the Pasha, with 
an indignation that was not unmixed 
with disgust, “you think perhaps 
that you can blind me still, but you 
are mistaken; when my eyes have 
once been opened I am not taken 
in again. I know too much, Made- 
moiselle. Did I not see you myself 
with that cursed Englishman at 
Esbékiah? I supposed that it was 
upon your own account, and I put 
down the guilty confusion that you 
showed on being surprised by me 
to a natural shyness; but even then 
I thought it was strange. Now I 
understand ; you had good reason to 
look ashamed.” 

“T was there on your account; I 
was there simply and solely to beg 
him to leave Valda alone,” said 
Margaret with quivering lips. “ He 
had contrived to meet her in spite 
of all my efforts to prevent it, and 
I had reason to fear that he would 
do so again. I went, without Valda’s 
knowledge, to tell him that he was 
wrecking her happiness and her life 
and I implored him to be content 
with the mischief that he had already 
done without trying to work more.” 

“Tt is easy to tell me this,” the 
Pasha answered with cold contempt. 
“Of course you try to justify your- 
self; but clever as you are, it will 
not serve you now. You wish to 
throw the whole blame upon my poor 
wife, who cannot defend herself, but 
I know that without instigation and 
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encouragement she would never have 
lent herself to such an intrigue. She 
never thought of such things before 
you came, you whom I thought so 
honourable and straightforward, and 
such a safe companion for her. And 
this is the game that you have been 
playing under your mask of innocence 
—oh, I have been blind and besotted! 
But now my eyes are opened, and 
you can play with me no more. Look 
at this letter which I found in Valda’s 
hand this morning, when I took her 
up half dead from the floor of this 
room. Jwok at it,—read it,—the 
tale it tells is simple enough. Can 
you explain that?” 

Margaret took the crumpled sheets 
that he held out to her, and the cloud 
of horror that had come upon her 
seemed to deepen round her as she 
read. “J have seen your friend, and 
she has given me your message and the 
letter that you refused to receive from 
me ” no wonder the Pasha 
assumed that she was the go-between, 
and nothing would ever disabuse him 
of the idea. Margaret was con- 
founded, but as she read on, she lost 
sight of the consequences to herself 
in her horror at the revelations that 
it contained. A meeting in the 
seldmlek,—a meeting at the opera- 
house,—burning kisses, — assurances 
of love and trust,—what references 
were these? They betrayed every- 
thing to the Pasha, they betrayed 
much more than she had known or 
guessed at; and then the appeal with 
which it ended,—the plan of escape, 
made out with such horrible pre- 
cision and exactitude, and fixed for 
last night—had Valda entertained 
it? Had she been in the act of 
carrying it out when her senses had 
deserted her ? 

Margaret’s brain reeled as she read 
the letter, and when she came to the 
end, she covered her eyes with her 
hand. “I had no idea that it had 








gone as far as this,” she said faintly. 
“This is terrible, —this is terrible !” 
“You see,” said the Pasha, as he 
took back the letter, “this paper 
tells me everything. It is useless for 
you to try to deny your complicity.” 
“T have been to blame, but not 
in the way, and not to the degree 
that you think,” said Margaret des- 
perately. “I ought to have insisted 
upon telling you of the accident that 
was the beginning of it all, as I 
wished to do, but it was against 
Valda’s will. She forbade me, and 
I had to choose between you and her. 
How was I to know that it would 
go on to this? In the beginning I 
may have made a mistake, but I 
assure you, Pasha, that I have had 
no hand in any plot against you.” 
“What was the beginning?” said 
the Pasha coldly. ‘“ What was the 
accident ? Let me hear your story.” 
Margaret told it. She related 
exactly how the incident had hap- 
pened, and what her part in it had 
been. She told him of her meeting 
with Fitzroy in the Palace gardens, 
and what had passed between them. 
She kept nothing back, even of her 
conversation with Valda, and the 
subsequent interview with Fitzroy at 
Esbékiah, which was the end of her 
part in the affair; but she saw that 
the Pasha, though he accepted her 
facts so far as they helped him to 
form an idea of the course of events, 
was absolutely incredulous of her story 
as the whole truth. He thought that 
she was making out a case for herself, 
and presenting the facts that would 
tell most in her favour,—that was 
natural enough, but there was more 
behind that she would not tell; his 
confidence in her was destroyed, and 
henceforward her frankness would be 
for him merely the mask for a deeper 
duplicity. 
Margaret felt all this, and despair 
settled down upon her with such 
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paralysing force, that she could 
hardly tell her story. She struggled 
through with it; but she felt how 
lame it sounded, and she saw that on 
the Pasha’s judgment of her it pro- 
duced not the slightest effect. 

He listened silently to her, and 
when she had finished, turned to 
leave the room without a word of 
comment. “I must go back to my 
wife,” he said. ‘‘Her mother and 
grandmother are with her now, but 
they have no idea of nursing; they 
cannot be left.” 

He was moving away, but Margaret 
stopped him with an appealing gesture. 
“Oh Excellency !” she said wistfully, 
“cannot I do something,— something 
to help?” 

“No, thank you, Mademoiselle,” he 
said sternly ; “ your services will not 
be required. The doctor will send a 
trained nurse who will do all that is 
necessary, and I shall be there the 
whole time. I do not wish for your 
presence in my wife’s room. It can 


only remind her of the scoundrel 
who has destroyed her happiness. I 
suppose,” he added abruptly, “ that 


he has left Cairo? According to this 
letter he was to start this morning, 
—to catch the boat at Ismailia, no 
doubt—and he would not be likely 
to sacrifice his passage. If he is 
still within my reach it shall be the 
worse for him, but I fear it is not 
likely.” He paused, with his hand 
upon the latch of the door, and a 
look of ferocity flashed into his 
face and transformed it so, that 
Margaret shivered under a sudden 
apprehension of worse evils to come. 
His voice, however, remained under 
his control, and he went on calmly. 
“Tn any case, I cannot allow you to 
leave the harim. The guards at the 
gates will have orders not to let you 
pass either by day or night, so it will 
be useless for you to try. I give you 
notice also that none of your letters 
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can be sent except those which are 
directed to England, and none will 
be delivered to you except those from 
abroad.” 

Those were his final words, and the 
deliberate distrust that they implied 
made their force seem the more cruel. 
Margaret went back to Djemal-ed- 
Din without any gleam of hope or 
comfort to sustain her, and in the 
days that followed she was like one 
stunned. 

There was nothing for her to do 
but to attend to the little boy, and 
endeavour to counteract, so far as 
she could, the injudicious behaviour 
of the slaves, whose one idea of 
showing sympathy for Valda was to 
do all they could to spoil her child ; 
but it was a difficult and thankless 
task. The Circassians gave them- 
selves up to the violence of their 
emotions with a completeness which 
made mourning a sort of luxury, 
and in the suspense and anxiety, 
the whispered communications with 
all the other members of the harim, 
and the visits of condolence and 
enquiry from outside, they found 
an excitement which was plainly not 
altogether unpalatable. 

For five days Valda lay delirious in 
the grip of consuming pain, and the 
Turkish and Greek doctors, looking 
graver every time that they came, 
said that they could only regard 
it as a mercy thas she was un- 
conscious of her suffering. She 
raved without ceasing, and the 
Pasha, hanging distracted over her 
pillow, had to listen to the wild 
words of her delirium, in which she 
called constantly on Fitzroy, pouring 
forth her love and longing for him. 
She summoned up over and over 
again the scenes that had passed 
between them, the locked doors of 
the seldmlek vestibule, the grotesque 
figures of the masked ball, the vision 
of his face as she had first seen it 
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against the sunset under the acacias, 
mixing reality and romance so wildly 
together that it was impossible to tell 
one from the other. 

The Pasha’s heart was wrung, but 
what tormented him more than all 
else was the mention of his own 
name, and the agony that invariably 
followed. She cried out that she 
was falling, falling, and shrieked to 
Fitzroy to save her. Why did he 
not come? Why would he _ not 
reach out his hand to save her 
from destruction? This went on for 
a whole week, and then she sank 
into the stillness of exhaustion, and 
the end came. 

Margaret, who, had been sitting 
with little Djemal-ed-Din all day in 
the garden, had brought him in 
towards the close of the afternoon, 
when Sacéda came to her with a 
scared face. Hanem Efféndi was 
sensible, she said, and warted Made- 
moiselle,—she was to come immedi- 
Margaret hoped this meant 
illness was 


ately. 
that the crisis of the 
past, but the moment she entered 


the darkened room and saw the 
terribly changed face upon the 
pillows, she knew that all hope was 
vain. Valda was dying; the stamp 
of death was already upon her 
features. Her eyes were like the 
eyes of some hunted creature, so 
large and frightened and desperate 
did they look; but for a brief in- 
terval her senses had returned to 
her and her mind was clear. 

She recognised Margaret as she 
came up to the bedside, and turning 
her head a little, signed to the nurse 
to leave them alone together. The 
Pasha had been called away, but he 
might be back at any moment, and 
Valda had a look of feverish anxiety 
in her eyes. 

“In my cabinet,” she whispered, 
with a long sighing breath, as 
Margaret bent over her, — “the 
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diamond star—you know the one— 
and a ydshmak out of my box, a 
ydshmak that I have worn; it has 
been? ironed, but you will see the 
difference ” her voice failed her, 
and she could not go on; but 
Margaret understood and went and 
brought the things quickly. Valda’s 
wasted fingers closed upon the flash- 
ing star, and she pressed it for a 
moment to her heart; then she 
wrapped it up in the piece of fine 
white muslin that Margaret had 
brought her, and handed it back to 
her. “Give it to him,” she said, 
with a sudden accession of strength 
in her voice; “give it to him as a 
token from me. It is the last, and 
he may accept it now. You will see 
him some day in England, where he 
will be living with his wife and 
children while I am lying deep buried 
under Egyptian soil ; but I think he 
will not have forgotten me quite. If 
he has, this will remind him. You 
will give it to him, Mademoiselle? 
Oh, you will,—you will ?” 

“Yes, I will,” said Margaret 
earnestly, for it was impossible to 
withstand the agonised longing of 
those pleading eyes. 

For a moment the assurance seemed 
to give relief, but then Valda went 
on more urgently than before. “ Tell 
him that it was not because I did 
not love him that I did not come. 
I loved him more than life itself, 
and I tried to come, but the decree 
of destiny was against me. Your 
eyes were upon me, and Djemil’s 
little arms held me back, and the 
Pisha,—ah, that deep, deep, terrible 
gulf !—it yawns between, and it is 
too wide to cross—I am falling, 
falling ‘ 

Her eyes were dilated with terror, 
and her breath came in long sighing 
gasps. Then suddenly Margaret saw 
a change more startling than all that 
had gone before, and she called 
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wildly to the Pasha, who was then 
entering the room: “Oh Pasha, come 
quickly,— Valda is going !” 

He was at the bedside in an 
instant; but already Valda had 
slipped deep into the dark valley, 
and her eyes rested upon him with- 
out recognition. “Valda, Valda!” 
he cried, throwing his arms round 
her body in an agony. “Oh, my 
beloved, do not leave me!” 

But she did not hear him, and 
her thoughts were not of him. “ Tell 
him that I loved him, and that [ 
always shall love him,” she said 
indistinctly ; and then her difficult 
breath ceased, and with one long sigh 
her life went out. 

Her last words had been a message 
for Fitzroy, and Margaret knew it. 
Did the Pasha know it too? He 
stood motionless for a moment, look- 
ing at the white face that lay beauti- 
ful in the calm of death in the midst 
of its auriole of golden hair, and 
then, with a sudden cry of exceeding 
bitterness, he sank down by the 
bedside and buried his face in his 
arms. His sun had set, his star 
had gone down into darkness, and 
the deep waters of sorrow swept 
surging over the soul of the strong 
man. Margaret was pierced to the 
heart by the sight, and crept silently 
away, unable to bear it. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Ir was on the last day of 
Ramazin that Valda died, and she 
was buried early next morning, 
while the sounds of the rejoicing 
for Bairim filled all the city. The 
festival of the Lesser Bairim lasts 
for three days, during which it is 
the custom of the Turks to appear 
in their best clothes, to visit and 
entertain, and to make handsome 
presents to their friends and to the 
members of their households. 
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It is not the custom, even among 
the most Europeanised of the Turks, 
to mourn after the fashion of the 
West,—to put on black and with- 
draw from svciety—but the great 
white palace on the banks of the 
Nile was none the less a house of 
mourning. There were no presents 
for the slaves that year, no festivities 
for the ladies, and the voice of 
wailing that went up, instead of the 
songs of rejoicing, was genuine 
enough. The last day of the festival 
was on Easter Sunday, and Mar- 
garet, debarred from going to church 
or holding any communication with 
her friends, but too wretched to 
show, or even feel, any resentment, 
looked drearily out of the palace- 
windows into the sunny garden 
which seemed to mock her with its 
brightness. 

It was the most sorrowful Easter 
Sunday that she had ever known, 
and it was almost a relief to her 
when, at the close of the afternoon, 
a message was brought to her from 
the Pasha, saying that he wished to 
see her. She could guess what he 
had to say to her, and she stooped, 
with tears in her eyes, to kiss little 
Djem4l-ed-Din, who in all this sad 
time, during which he had almost 
given her his mother’s place in his 
affections, had grown very close to 
her heart; but anything was better 
than continued suspense and un- 
certainty, and she went to the saloon 
with a firm step. 

The Pasha was standing in the 
middle of the room before a marble 
and gilt table, on which lay a large 
purse, of the netted kind with silver 
rings that the Turks use, and he did 
not invite her to sit down. Mar- 
garet thought he was looking terribly 
worn and ill, and the desolate appear- 
ance of the room, with its empty 
flower-vases, and every little sign of 
Valda’s work and presence carefully 
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put away, struck her with such an 
overwhelming sense of sad realisation 
that she nearly burst into tears. 
But the Pasha’s voice, when he spoke 
to her, was restraining. 

“T have sent for you, Mademoiselle,” 
he said, “ to tell you that your services 
in this house will be no longer needed. 
I have come to the conclusion that it 
is not desirable to have any foreign 
influence in my hAarim. The risks 
involved are too great, and I shall 
prefer to have my little son brought 
up by the slaves under my supervision, 
until he is old enough to be sent to 
school. You will leave, therefore, as 
soon as it is convenient to you.” 

It was the decision that Margaret 
had expected. She had recognised 
that it was inevitable; and indeed, 
now that Valda was gone, she did 
not see how it would have been pos- 
sible for her to stay ; yet the sentence 
of dismissal, when it actually fell, 
seemed more than she could endure, 
and she stood speechless under the 
shock of it. 

“T think your salary was paid last 
month as usual,” the Pasha went on 
with the cold courtesy which hurt so 
much more cruelly than any show of 
anger could have done, “ but you may 
have a difficulty in getting another 
position in this country, and you will 
probably have to return to England. 
I consider that you have not treated 
me well, and therefore I give you 
warning that you must not apply to 
me for a recommendation, but I do 
not wish you to come to any trouble, 
and I give you therefore a hundred 
pounds, which will pay for your pas- 
sage home comfortably, and keep you 
supplied until you can settle yourself 
in another place.” 

He pushed the bag towards her as 
he spoke, and Margaret was sensible 
of the generosity that was so charac- 
teristic of him; but she made no 
movement to accept it. ‘“ Oh Pasha, 
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this is more than I can endure !” she 
said, with the tears raining down her 
cheeks, “This is too much! You 
may be right in sending me away,— 
I do not dispute that—indeed I do 
not see how I could stay now that 
Valda is gone. It is better that I 
should go,—but not in this way! 
You, who have been so kind a friend, 
should not have turned against me 
like this. What have I done that 
you should feel towards me as if I were 
a traitor and an enemy? I loved 
Valda dearly, only less dearly than 
you did; what motive could I have 
for scheming to work disaster in your 
life and hers? All my influence with 
her was used on your behalf; I kept 
on urging her to tell you, until at last 
she withdrew her confidence from me 
and turned to Hamida Hanem instead. 
It was she who helped on the intrigue, 
not I. Indeed, indeed, I did not do 
it. All my fault has been in the error 
of judgment that made me obey 
Valda’s command not to tell you.” 

“Tt was a serious one,” said the 
Pasha bitterly ; “and it has cost me 
all that made life of any value to me. 
I trusted you so entirely, and you 
knew it so well. I must have been 
assuring you of my faith and confi- 
dence in you at the very time that 
you had this secret on your mind. 
You knew all the time that this 
wickedness was going on, and you 
never said a word to put me on my 
guard. Even if you had no hand in 
the plotting of it,—and I can believe 
that Hamida Hanem would be equal 
to that without your help—yet you 
knew of it; you could have stopped 
it at any moment by coming to me, 
and you did not do it. I cannot 
forgive you for that dereliction of 
duty, Mademoiselle. It is not your 
fault that I do not stand here a dis- 
honoured, as well as a heart-broken 
man.” 

He did not know,—Margaret did 
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not know—that in this belief he was 
mistaken. Valda, who could have 
told him, was silent for ever in her 
narrow grave under the sun-stricken 
sand of the Turkish cemetery ; Fitzroy 
was many leagues away in the ship 
that was ploughing her way through 
the dividing seas ; there was none to 
declare the truth, and the silence 
that followed was broken only by the 
sobs that Margaret was unable to 
restrain. 

The Pasha looked at her in silence. 
In the face of such unmistakable 
emotion he did not find himself able 
to remain altogether unmoved, and 
even in the midst of his reproaches 
his voice had softened, and the cold 
hostility of manner, which he wore 
like a mask over his sorrow, had given 
way to a gentler mood. When he 
spoke again, it was with something of 
his old kindliness. ‘“ Take this money, 
Mademoiselle,” he said considerately, 
“and let it help to start you afresh 
in your own country. You are young 
still, and the time will come when you 
will have forgotten the tragedy in 
which you have played a part here. 
It has darkened my life for ever, but 
I have no desire to be revenged upon 
you. As for that scoundrel who has 
fled to England, he is out of my reach 
now, but if ever you come across him, 
you may tell him that punishment 
may overtake him yet. If he has any 
value for his life, he had better not 
set foot in this country again, or in 
Constantinople, so long as I am alive. 
If ever he comes within reach of my 
hand, his fate will be sealed.” 

Margaret started. In the trouble 
and suffering that had overwhelmed 
her, she had forgotten the commis- 
sion entrusted to her by Valda in 
her dying moments, but now she 
was reminded of it, and she felt 
that she ought to let his Excellency 
know of it. Now at least she would 
be frank with him, and keep back no 
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more secrets from him. “I never 
wish to see him again,” she said ear- 
nestly. “He has injured me more 
than anybody has ever done before, 
and of my own will I would never go 
near him again; but only a few 
minutes before she died, Valda asked 
me to take a message and a memento 
of her tohim. It was that diamond 
star,—the one that I told you of, that 
was the beginning of the whole mis- 
chief ; she wrapped it up in one of 
her ydshmdks and asked me to give it 
to him.” 

“She asked that, she wished that!” 
said the Pasha painfully. “That then 


was what she had called you in for. 
She was thinking of him,—planning 
for him then,—her last thoughts were 
Oh my God, it is too bitter 


for him ! 
to bear!” 

“I promised,” said Margaret hur- 
riedly ; “but now she is gone, and I 
cannot offend her any more. I must 
ask your permission before I can carry 
out her desire. Do you wish me to 
do it, or shall I give it back to you?” 

The Pasha put out his hand with a 
hasty gesture of horror and repulsion, 
as if he expected her to produce the 
star at once. “No!” he said vehe- 
mently ; “I never wish to see the 
accursed thing again. The wishes of 
the dead must be respected, and she 
has given it to you. Do what you 
like with it. Throw it into the sea, 
or sell it for what it will fetch, or 
give it to him,—I do not care. But 
if you do give it to him, may it bring 
on him and his the curse that it has 
been to me and mine. God make it 
a curse that will blacken his days for 
ever!” 

Those were his Excellency’s last 
words at that interview, and Margaret 
could never forget the look on his face 
as he uttered them; but that was not 
the last impression she was to carry 
away of him. On the morning that 
she was leaving he had to attend a 
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levée, and he sent for her to bid her 
good-bye before he went out. 

She came to him in her hat and 
veil, and as he looked at her, his 
blue eyes lost their hostility, and his 
manner became as kind as in the old 
days. “ Adieu, Mademoiselle,” he said 
sadly ; “I never thought to send you 
away like this, but after what has 
passed, there is no help for it. I 
shall always wish you well.” 

“Tf I could feel that you forgave 
me,—if you would only say that you 
believe me when I tell you that I 
never did you any intentional harm !” 
Margaret said through the sobs which 
choked her. 

He answered her with the melan- 
choly of a deeply-seated bitterness. 
“T can believe that you did not mean 
to bring upon me all the harm that 
has come. I trusted you; you are 
an Englishwoman, and the English 
are known to be faithful. You did 
not keep faith with me, but perhaps 
it was not your fault. I believe you 


would have acted honourably to any 


one else. But we are doomed; we 
are Turks and we are not to have 
honourable treatment,—we are not to 
have justice. You have failed me: 
my happiness is in ruins and my life 
is made desolate ; but I do not blame 
you. It is the will of Providence, 
and what God pleases will be done. 
Adieu, Mademoiselle; may peace 
attend you.” 

He was a great gentleman, Mar- 
garet had always felt, and he had the 
typical qualities of the finest men of 
his race; but she had never realised 
this so strongly as she did now, when 
she looked at him for the last time. 
He stood before the recess of the 
window, in his uniform, a_ soldier 
every inch of him, and as she heard 
him express his conviction of the 
doom which hung over him and his 
country, Margaret was filled with a 
passion of pain. “ Adieu, Monsieur 
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le Pasha,” she said, and hurriedly 
withdrawing her hand from a clasp 
that was more sympathetic than his 
words, she passed out of his presence, 
and out of the palace. 


Margaret never saw the Pasha 
again, and she never thought to hear 
of him; but the day came when she 
saw his name in an English news- 
paper. It was just a year later, 
when the war between the Turks and 
the Greeks in Thessaly was at its 
height, and Margaret, sitting at a 
comfortless tea-table in a dingy London 
lodging, was reading the stirring 
account of the storming of the Grecian 
heights, when her eye leaped to the 
name that she knew so well. He 
had fallen, pierced by many bullets, 
as he led his men in that gallant 
charge, and his death was recorded 
as one of the most heroic incidents of 
the campaign. It was a short para- 
graph, and the paper dropped from 
Margaret’s hand as soon as she had 
read it. She sat white and stunned 
like one who has sustained some over- 
whelming shock, but from her pale 
lips the words escaped: “It is the 
happiest ending for him; it is what 
he must have wished and hoped for. 
Now he sees,—now he knows!” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


“ Reatty, Henry, I think you are 
abominably inattentive. I asked you 
to come to help me to arrange my 
presents, and here you are, no good 
at all ; and not only that,—you don’t 
seem to take the slightest interest in 
them !” 

Henry Fitzroy was standing in the 
window of a small house in Mayfair, 
looking out into a world wrapped in 
the yellow pall of a dense November 
fog. It was early in the afternoon, 
but in the room behind him the gas 
was already burning, and by its light 
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a well-dressed young woman was 
fussily engaged in the occupation of 
setting out wedding-presents on a 
number of little tables ranged round 
the walls. 

Fitzroy had turned his back upon 
the bride-elect and the presents, and 
seemed absorbed in the contemplation 
of the gloomy street ; but his thoughts 
were far away. In his imagination 
he saw a land of cloudless skies and 
perpetual sunlight—a land where the 
amethystine hills shut in a shining 
city with white-domed mosques and 
slender minarets soaring high into 
the blue. There, among the palm- 
trees that fringed the banks of the 
old historic river, rose a splendid 
palace with arabesque-covered walls, 
and carved lattice-windows, and 
marble flights of steps all steeped in 
sunshine ; and all round were quiet 
gardens full of colour and scent and 
bloom, where the thick shrubberies 
of orange and lemon and mandaline 
trees were laden with their golden 
fruit. It seemed like a scene out 
of the Arabian Nights to look back 
upon, but on Fitzroy’s face, as he 
thought of it, there rested a dark 
shadow of disappointment and dis- 
illusion. He was remembering the 
last hours that he had spent there, 
those long hours of watching in the 
shadow of the minaret under the 
starry sky. He had waited and 
hoped until the pearly light of the 
dawn had begun to creep up behind 
the hills, and the gun from the Citadel 
had pealed the hour of sunrise, before 
he realised that his hope was vain. 
The decisive moment had come and 
gone, and Valda had drifted past him, 
—he did not dream how far. It 
was no use waiting now ; there was 
nothing for it but to let the veil of 
silence and separation fall, and the 
wide seas roll between them. 

He left Egypt with his heart so 
numbed with disappointment and 
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despair that he felt as if it were dead 
within him, and he cared not what 
became of him; but on board the 
steamer was a young lady of lively 
temperament and ambitious nature 
whom he had known in Cairo, a 
young lady whose hats had been a 
source of distraction in the church, 
and whose light, flirtatious chatter had 
amused him in the days before a chance 
encounter under the acacias of Ghe- 
sireh had changed all his life for him. 

Miss Hilda Gibson was scarcely the 
sort of girl who would have attracted 
him seriously at any time, and she 
was certainly not the ideal he had 
formed of the woman he meant to 
marry; but he was thrown a good 
deal into her society on board-ship, 
and in his depressed and disappointed 
state of mind he was not disposed to 
be critical. She happened to be the 
handsomest and smartest woman on 
board, and having failed in securing 
a husband during her season at Cairo, 
she was determined to make the 
most of her opportunities before she 
reached London, where they were 
likely to be more limited. She was 
unmistakably second-rate, but she 
was clever and unscrupulous, and she 
managed so well, that by the time 
the ship reached Plymouth she had 
attained her object, and Fitzroy found 
that, without quite knowing how, he 
had drifted into a position which left 
no alternative but an engagement. 

Eight months had gone by since 
then, and the engagement had long 
ago become a burden and an annoy- 
ance to him; but he had never found 
strength or energy to break away 
from it, and now it was too late. 
This was the eve of his wedding-day. 
It struck him suddenly that the fact 
inspired him with strangely little 
exultation, but it was no use worrying 
over that ; it was not worth while— 
nothing was worth while. What was 
Hilda worrying about # 
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“You have not been listening to 
a word of what I have been saying,” 
she complained peevishly; “and you 
won’t take the least little bit of in- 
terest in my arrangements. Here I 
am slaving to show these things off 
to the best advantage, and I can’t 
make anything of them. I think 
I never saw such a shabby collection.” 

“What is the matter with the 
presents?” Fitzroy enquired, lifting 
his eyebrows slightly. 

“They are such a poor lot,—at 
least they look poor. Whether it is 
this horrid light or what, I don’t 
know, but I don’t seem able to make 
them look decent anyhow. The only 
nice things among them are the 
ornaments, and those of course I shall 
want to wear.” 

She sighed as she spoke, and taking 
up a small case of purple velvet, she 
opened it to look at the ornament 
nestling in the pale blue satin inside. 
It was a little gold brooch, a pretty 
little brooch, set with pearls; it was 
one of the bridegroom’s gifts to her, 
but her face did not light up as she 
looked at it, and as he watched 
her, Fitzroy found himself wondering 
whether she cared for him at all. It 
occurred to him that if there was 
no love on either side, it would be a 
poor look out for them both. 

“You like that, don’t you?” he 
asked tentatively. 

“Ye—s,—oh yes! I think it is 
awfully pretty, and I am very fond 
of pearls; but of course they den’t 
shine out like diamonds. Gertrude 
Wilson had an exquisite diamond star 
to fasten her veil with, and it was 
mentioned in the papers, and admired 
by everybody. Oh Henry, I wonder 
whether you will ever be able to 
afford to give me diamonds !” 

“T don’t think it is in the least 
likely,” Fitzroy replied drily. “I 
am afraid, Hilda, that you are com- 
mitting yourself to a piece of folly 


in linking your fate to that of a man 
whose station is unadorned with 
diamonds. I suppose it is too late 
to draw back now?” 

“ Oh, dear me, yes!” said the lady, 
quick to take alarm. It was all very 
well to feel that her matrimonial 
arrangements, compared with those of 
her fortunate friend, appeared to dis- 
advantage. Gertrude Wilson’s triumph 
might have been more conspicuous, but 
to get married at all was in these 
days an achievement, and Henry Fitz- 
roy was an eligible, and even a dis- 
tinguished bridegroom. She had for 
months been going about in society 
holding her head high and chanting 
the song of Mrs. Gaskell’s young lady, 
“Cockadoodle-doo, I’ve got a hus- 
band!” and she was not at all inclined 
toimperil the safety of a substantial 
capture for the sake of the vain 
glittering of a shadow. 

“Dear me, Henry, how huffy you 
are!” she said upbraidingly. “ As if 
I would give you up for any diamonds ! 
Of course I didn’t mean that! I was 
only just telling you what I should 
like some day if ever you become rich. 
I do so love diamonds !” 

* All women do, I believe,” said 
Fitzroy cynically ; but as he said it, 
the thought of one woman who had 
shown herself very careless of hers 
flashed vividly into his mind. He 
remembered the splendid star that 
Valda had held out to him and begged 
him to accept. Compared to that, 
the little pearl brooch that Hilda was 
looking at was a modest ornament 
indeed. If Hilda could have known 
of the glories that she might have been 
crowned with—but no! Had he kept 
that star, Fitzroy said to himself with 
sudden passion, it should never have 
been worn by Hilda. Never could he 
have endured the sight of her flaunting 
in Valda’s diamonds, and looking for 
the mention of them in the newspapers ; 
since she prized diamonds so highly, he 
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was glad that he had not got it, and 
was therefore spared the difficulty he 
might have had in keeping it from her. 

It seemed strange to him afterwards 
to remember that this thought was 
actually in his mind, when a servant 
knocked at the door, and interrupted 
the lovers with the announcement 
that a lady asking to see Captain 
Fitzroy was waiting down-stairs. 

“A lady, — what name did she 
give?” asked Fitzroy, and he was 
visibly discomposed when the maid 
gave the name of Miss Grey. 

“ Miss Grey ? Who's she ?” enquired 
Hilda, with a suspicious accent upon 
the pronoun. 

“She is a person whom I came 
across in Cairo,” said Fitzroy, recover- 
ing himself with an effort. “I had no 
idea that she was in England.” 

“Dear me, — in Cairo! I don’t 
remember her name at all? What set 
was she in?” 

“ Not in any set where you would 
be likely to meet her. Indeed I don’t 


suppose she was in any English set at 


all. She was a governess, or com- 
panion, or something of that kind, in 
@ Turkish family out there, and it 
was in connection with a matter of 
business that I got to know her. It 
is probably that which brings her 
now, —I don’t know, I had better 
go and see.” 

“Don’t be long,” Hilda called out 
after him in her shrill, high-pitched 
tones, as he left the room. ‘“ Remember 
I have got all this beastly arranging 
to do, and I can’t get on without your 
assistance.” 

Fitzroy did not stop to make any 
reply. He was in a state of uncon- 
trollable agitation, and he hurried 
down the stairs consumed with a 
strange anxiety and nameless longing. 

Margaret had been shown into a 
small room on the ground-floor which 
was the only one not taken up with the 
preparations for the wedding, and she 
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sat in the dim light of a yellow square 
of fog which represented the window. 
It struck Fitzroy that she looked older 
and thinner than when he had seen 
her last, and that there was a pinched 
look about her face and dress; but 
this was a mere fleeting impression, 
and he did not pause to take it in. 

“Miss Grey ! This is a surprise,—I 
had no idea you were in England,” he 
said rapidly, and then he broke off 
abruptly, and looked at her with a 
flush upon his cheek and a mute 
interrogation in his eyes. 

Margaret did not answer it at once. 
“T have been in England for some 
months,” she said at last; “but 
I have had some difficulty in finding 
you, and it was only through an 
announcement in a newspaper that 
chanced to catch my eye that I have 
been able to do so now. You are 
going to be married, are you not ?” 

“Yes,” said Fitzroy with a frown. 
He did not feel able to meet her 
glance, and he made a hasty move- 
ment towards the chandelier, and 
turned his face away as he occupied 
himself in lighting it. ‘“ Yes, I am 
to be married to-morrow,” he said 
doggedly. 

“Ah, well, I congratulate you,” 
said Margaret with a fine shade of 
irony in her calm tones. “And I 
may congratulate myself also, for I 
am just in time, and this memento 
that Valda Hanem charged me to 
take to you will seem to come in 
appropriately.” 

She had been taking out of its 
wrappings of paper a parcel that she 
held in her hand, and as she spoke, 
she handed to him the star loosely 
folded in the muslin, just as Valda 
had given it to her. Fitzroy knew 
before he took it what it was; but 
what it meant he could not tell, and 
his emotion was so overpowering that 
he could not ask. “It will do as a 
wedding-present for your bride,” said 
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Margaret, as the star fell out of its 
loose wrapping and glittered under 
the gas-light in his shaking hand. 

She saw the dull red grow deeper 
in his cheek, and as she looked at 
him, she remembered the curse that 
the Pasha had joined to the jewel. 
She was neither a superstitious nor a 
revengeful woman, but a thrill went 
through her as she recalled it, and 
she wondered if there was any truth 
in these things. 

“Tell me,” Fitzroy said, turning 
upon her at last almost fiercely ; 
“what does this mean? Why has 
Valda sent me this? Why are you 
in England? Have you brought me 
a message from her ?” 

“Yes,” said Margaret, “ but,—you 
have not heard '—you do not know?” 

“What?” asked Fitzroy, with a 
sudden fear clutching at his heart. 
“What has happened? Tell mo 
quickly. Ts Valda well?” 

“Yes, she is well,—I hope so. 
She will never suffer any more,” said 
Margaret quietly ; ‘she is dead.” 

“WValda is dead, and you have 
done it,”—this was the message that 
Margaret had intended to deliver ; 
but when it came to the point she 
could not do it. She had disliked 
Fitzroy from the first, and now she 
had good reason for her aversion ; 
yet when she saw his face as the 
truth came upon him, she felt that 
it was not for her to add to the 
poignancy of it by any bitter words. 

In truth no accusation could have 
stabbed deeper than the silent con- 
clusion of his own heart, and nothing 
that Margaret could have said or 
done could have made any appreciable 
difference in the agony of his re- 
morse. He knew, without being 
told, that it was he who had done it, 
and the knowledge crushed him. 
He sat motionless under the flaring 
gas-light, which showed the dark 
shadows in his face, and shone with 
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a thousand reflected lights and 
sparkles in the facets of the diamonds 
on the table. Margaret turned her 
face away and was silent for many 
minutes, looking out of the window 
into the gathering depths of the fog. 

“How did it happen?” asked 
Fitzroy, breaking at last the silence 
that was growing too terrible to be 
borne. “Tell me everything.” 

Margaret told him. She told it 
simply without any comment or re- 
proach, but though the words were 
dispassionate, it was a story of burn- 
ing import in the ears of the listener 
who was responsible for it. “She 
was struck down the night that your 
letter reached her, the night that you 
were waiting for her,” Margaret said 
quietly. “Her love for you was like 
a fever in her veins, and it was 
burning her life out. You had kept 
it alight by the intercourse that you 
managed to secure through Hamida ; 
but when Ramazin came, she thought 
it was all over, and she tried to starve 
out the evil by giving herself up to 
the exercises of her religion. She 
prayed and fasted until her worldly 
desires were almost stifled by bodily 
weakness.” 

“That was your doing,” Fitzroy 
broke in passionately ; “I am certain 
that you are responsible for that !” 

“No,” said Margaret ; “‘ I saw that 
she was not strong enough to bear it, 
and I joined with the Pasha in trying 
to dissuade her, but our remonstrances 
were unavailing. She went on until 
she was worn to a shadow; then 
your letter came, and the strain be- 
came too great. She went to bed 
that evening very ill, but in the 
middle of the night she got up, and 
wandered about, exposed to the cold 
air which came in through an open 
window. She must have been in a 
great agony of mind, for at last she 
sank under it and fell down uncon- 
scious. The Pasha found her upon 
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the floor in the morning, insensible, 
with your letter in her hand.” Mar- 
garet paused, but Fitzroy was listening 
with his hand over his eyes, and he 
said nothing. “She lived for another 
week after that,” Margaret went on, 
“but she was delirious nearly the 
whole time until just before the end. 
Then she called me in, and told me 
where to find the star, and the veil 
that it was to be wrapped in, and she 
put them into my hand. She said 
that I was to give them to you as 
a token from her, and that I was to 
tell you that she loved you, and that 
if she had disappointed you, it was 
not her fault. She had tried to come 
to you, but she had been held back 
by forces that were too strong for 
her, and now she had fallen into a 
great gulf. She had raved incessantly 
about that gulf all through her illness, 
and I suppose that her mind was not 
quite clear at the last ; but she said 
once more, ‘Tell him that I loved 
him, and that I always shall love 
him,’ and that must have been her 
last thought.” 

Margaret delivered this message in 
the conscientious, but monotonous 
manner of a person who repeats a 
lesson that has been learned by rote. 
She had felt it her duty to give it, 
but it was a painful and distasteful 
duty, and she was thankful when it 
was done. 

“T think that is all I had to tell 
you,” she said, after a pause that 
was not broken by any sound from 
Fitzroy,—“ all except a message from 
the Pasha. When Valda was dead, 
and he had dismissed me from my 
post in his house, I felt that I had 
no right to take away, without his 
knowledge, so valuable a thing as 
that star, and I told him of Valda’s 
dying request. He said that, so far 
as he was concerned, it should be 
respected, and that I might give you 
the star if I liked; but he sent a 
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heavy curse with it, and he told me 
that if ever you came within reach of 
his hand he would not fail to take 
vengeance upon you. From what he 
said I fancy that it would be advis- 
able for you to keep away during his 
lifetime from any part of the Turkish 
dominions. That is all I was to tell 
you, I think, and now I will go. 
Good-bye.” 

Margaret rose from her chair, and 
stood for a moment, looking at 
Fitzroy. He had sunk forward, with 
his arms resting on the table and his 
face buried in them, and he did not 
move. It was doubtful whether he 
heard Margaret’s last words ; at any 
rate he did not look up, and it was 
not until the closing of the hall-door 
fell upon his ear that he awoke to 
the consciousness that she was gone. 
He raised his head then, and as he 
looked at her empty chair, the im- 
pression that he had received when 
his eyes had first rested on her came 
suddenly back to him. She looked 
thin and ill, and her eyes had the 
strained expression that is too common 
in the anxious struggle for life among 
women in her position. There, on 
the table, lay the star that she had 
brought him, a jewel whose value was 
scarcely to be computed, and she was 
stranded in London without friends, 
perhaps without means. She had 
been dismissed from her situation on 
his account, no doubt, and he had 
suffered her to go away like this. He 
had not asked her address, and he 
had no clue by which he could find 
her out again. The realisation of all 
this flashed across his mind in an 
instant, and springing from his chair, 
he rushed to the front door and ran 
down the steps into the street. It 
was a long street, and Margaret could 
not possibly have gone more than a 
few steps along it ; but he could not 
see her. The yellow fog filled the 
road on either side like an impene- 
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trable veil, and he could not tell 
which way she had gone. He looked 
up and down in vain; Margaret had 
vanished like a ghost into the gloom. 

Fitzroy stood bare-headed in the 
middle of the murky street, feeling 
like a man in some horrible night- 
mare. He was trying to persuade 
himself that it was all a dream and 
a delusion, when he heard a shrill 
voice calling to him from the house, 
which brought him effectually back to 
a sense of the reality of the situation. 
“Henry, Henry! What on earth are 
you doing out there in the street? And 
where has this magnificent ornament 
come from that I have found on the 
study-table? Come in this moment, 
and tell me all about it!” 
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This story ends, as stories should, 
with the music of marriage-bells ; let 
them revert to their time-honoured 
custom of ringing the curtain down. 
Captain Fitzroy and Miss Gibson 
were married the next morning, and 
no one knew what was in the heart 
of the bride as she smiled under a 
veil that was fastened by a pretty 
little pearl brooch. 

The wonderful Turkish star, with 
its flashing diamonds, was not seen 
at the wedding ; nothing was seen at 
the wedding that was not perfectly 
common-place and conventional. And 
all that happened afterwards was also 
common-place,—not exactly conven- 
tional perhaps, but entirely common- 
place. 


END. 
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THE DERBYSHIRE AT DARGAI. 


(A CuHaprer or RecimentTaL History.) 


On October 17th (1897), orders 
were at last issued by Sir William 
Lockhart, from his head-quarters at 
Fort Lockhart, for the advance of the 
force into Tirah, to be begun on the 
20th. On that and the following day 
the Second Division, under General 
Yeatman Biggs, was to march over 
the Chagru Kotal as far as Khorappa, 
a village on the near side of the 
Khanki river ; on the 22nd they were 
to cross the river to Khangarbur, 
while the First Division left Shina- 
wari to follow them to Khorappa; 
on the 23rd the Second Division were 
to advance from Khangarbur towards 
Ghandaki, the last halting-place below 
the Sempagha Pass, while the First 
Division marched on Khangarbur from 
Khorappa. Thus the whole force would 
be brought up into position ready for 
the attack of the Sempagha Pass, where 
it was expected that the enemy would 
make his principal stand, by the 24th. 

The 20th was ten days later than 
the date originally designed for the 
opening of offensive operations. The 
necessity for this delay had arisen 
partly from the unexpected protrac- 
tion of the Mohmand Expedition, 
which had detained several of the 
troops detailed for the Tirah Force, 
and partly from the immense diffi- 
culty experienced by the Transport- 
Department, in providing a sufficient 
number of serviceable pack-animals 
for conveying even the extremely re- 
stricted allowance of baggage author- 
ised for the troops on taking the 
field. Field and Staff officers rejoiced 





in a whole mule to themselves, while 
the ordinary regimental officer shared 
his mule with two others, and one 
mule carried the entire belongings of 
six British soldiers. It will be obvious 
that such a scale did not admit of a 
very extensive wardrobe, especially 
when it is borne in mind that pro- 
vision had to be made for considerable 
cold, and that the above included all 
that could be carried in the way of 
bedding or blankets. A mule carries 
one hundred and sixty pounds, so that 
the regimental officer started for Tirah 
with fifty-four pounds of baggage only 
in addition to what he carried on his 
back, and the British soldier with no 
more than half that amount. Tents 
were of course out of the question. 
Three mules were also allowed for 
each regimental mess, and the Com- 
missariat carried eight days’ rations 
for all troops on from Shinawari. A 
day or two before marching out from 
there the officers commanding com- 
panies of the battalion were assembled 
at the orderly-room tent to discuss 
details of the articles to be carried on 
the mules for the men, when it was 
decided that for each man the follow- 
ing should be taken, a waterproof 
sheet, three blankets, a cardigan- 
jacket, a sleeping-cap, a pair of serge 
trowsers, one flannel shirt, and a pair 
of socks, mits, and boots. Their 
greatcoats were all carried together 
on separate mules, which formed part 
of the obligatory transport, and they 
marched in khaki with putties, wear- 
ing their Guthri coats rolled on their 
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backs below their mess-tins.' The 
leather covers of these were very soon 
discarded as useless, and the tins 
made dull to prevent their glistening 
in the sun. All pipeclay was of 
course washed out of the belts and 
straps, and to render these still more 
inconspicuous they were stained to a 
muddy-looking brown by being soaked 
in tea. The general result looked 
more serviceable than ornamental. 
The remainder of the men’s kit was 
left behind with the tents and heavy 
baggage of Shinawari, and three weeks 
later forwarded to us at Mastura, 
whence, after we had enjoyed the 
use of them for nearly a month, they 
were sent back to be taken round 
to meet us at Peshawur. British 
regiments were to march out not 
more than seven hundred strong all 
told, the remainder with one officer 
staying behind in charge of the 
heavy baggage at Shinawari. After 
the arrival of the party from Ranik- 
het with the time-expired men, on 
October 8th, our strength at Shina- 
wari was twenty-three officers and 
seven hundred and eighty-seven rank 
and file, but by the 18th malaria 
and ague, caused chiefly by clearing 
bush and digging, had placed more 
than a hundred on the sick-list. 
Wednesday, October 20th, then, 
was the day appointed for the expedi- 
tion to start. Meanwhile the work- 
ing parties employed in improving the 
road over the Chagru Kotal were 
constantly molested by sharpshooters 
occupying the heights to the west of 
the pass, and in particular by small 
bodies descending from the village of 
Dargai. It was reported that, until 


' Guthri coats are short coats, shaped like 
a pea-jacket, made of thick khaki serge 
lined with grey flannel. They are issued at 
the beginning of a winter campaign on the 
Indian frontier, being much thicker, and 
more convenient, than the ordinary military 
overcoat. Guthri in Hindostani means a 
thick padded substance. 
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these were dislodged, work on the 
road down the other side of the Kotal 
could not be continued, and that two 
days’ work was still required to make 
the descent possible for laden animals. 
Accordingly on the 18th the two 
brigades of the Second Division were 
ordered out under Sir Power Palmer 
(General Yeatman Biggs being sick) 
to sweep the enemy off these heights, 
an operation which they effected with 
complete and brilliant success, gaining 
possession by midday of a practically 
impregnable position with the loss of 
no more than three men killed and 
nineteen wounded. No British troops 
of the First Division were employed in 
this day’s work, but from Shinawari 
a good deal of the fight could be 
seen with the aid of telescopes or 
even field-glasses, although it was 
taking place more than three miles 
away. We spent most of the morn- 
ing glued to our glasses, and could 
distinctly see the shells throw up 
clouds of dust as they struck the face 
of the sangars, and hear the reports 
of the guns. No sounds of rifle-fire 
reached us, but occasionally the smoke 
of a volley could be seen, presumably 
from the Martinis of the Gurkhas. 
It was all over by lunch-time, and the 
heliograph sent down messages to tell 
us the heights had been captured with 
but trifling loss. From the distance 
it all looked so easy that nobody in 
the camp realised in the least how 
brilliant a feat had been achieved 
before their eyes that morning. The 
more sensational incidents of the 
bigger fight that took place over pre- 
cisely the same ground two days later 
have somewhat eclipsed the prowess 
of the 3rd Gurkhas and the King’s 
Own Scottish Borderers on the 18th; 
but the fact remains that these two 
regiments gained, with their three 
men killed and nineteen wounded, 
identically the same results that en- 
tailed the loss of close on two hundred 
z 
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on the 20th. It is true that they had 
not nearly so numerous an enemy to 
deal with, and that the threat of the 
third brigade in their rear must have 
had a great moral effect upon the 
tribesmen ; but this brigade arrived 
too late on the scene to be of any 
assistance in the actual capture of the 
position, having been detained by the 
extraordinary difficulties of the cir- 
cuitous route it had been obliged to 
take to carry out its turning move- 
ment, and consequently the whole 
brunt of the fight fell upon the troops 
of the fourth brigade detailed for the 
frontal attack. 

All this took place before midday, 
and nothing so far could have been 
more satisfactory. Down at Shinawari 
we wondered why the Second Division 
remained so long out, and were a 
little surprised when dinner-time 
arrived with still no sign of their 
return. It was not till nearly ten 
o'clock in the evening, that news of 
further and less successful fighting 
reached the camp. One of the com- 
panies of the regiment was on picquet- 
duty that evening at the corner of the 
camp where the road came in from 
the Kotal, close also to the field- 
hospitals, and to them it became very 
soon abundantly clear from the num- 
ber of dead and wounded brought in 
that there must have been much 
more serious fighting than we had 
imagined. A sergeant came in 
driving before him two weary Kahars 
staggering under a long burden lashed 
to a bamboo pole : “’Ere, where am I 
to put this ere corpse?” Then followed 
three or four dhoolies with more lifeless 
burdens, and soon the doctors’ hands 
were full enough. Men dribbled in 
by twos and threes, some just throw- 
ing themselves down on the ground 
where they were, as soon as they set 
foot inside the boundary wall, utterly 
spent. It was past eleven before the 
last few stumbled in, and some had 
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marched out at four in the morning, 
and none later than five. Most of 
the mischief had been done in evacu- 
ating Dargai. So soon as the retire- 
ment began the enemy, as_ usual, 
followed up and worried the rear- 
guard, composed in this instance of 
regiments of the third brigade, the 
Gordons and 15th Sikhs, who between 
them lost two officers and thirty-one 
men. The total losses in the day 
were ten killed and fifty-three 
wounded. Of these casualties forty- 
one occurred in the retirement from 
Dargai, and it cost one hundred and 
ninety-nine more to retake it ! 

Next morning some Sikh native 
officers were asking their Chief, “ Kya 
JSaida (what was the use of it all)?” 
What indeed! It is difficult to point 
to any single purpose served, any 
object gained by that day’s work. 
On the contrary, it must have deeply 
impressed upon the enemy the mag- 
nificent capabilities for defence of 
the Dargai position; of its supreme 
importance as the key to the passage 
over the Kotal they needed no lesson, 
as was clearly proved by the pains 
they had already taken to strengthen 
it by sangars before the 18th. It 
might have been imagined that the 
numerous watch-fires visible at and 
around Dargai for two or three nights 
previous to the 18th, and in still 
greater numbers after the 18th, would 
have conveyed some hint of the 
importance of the place, even with- 
out the opportunities of inspecting 
it afforded by its first occupation. 
The operations of the 18th are 
described in the despatches as a 
reconnaissance. The sole object of a 
reconnaissance is to gain information. 
If there was one thing made that day 
more manifest than another it was 
that the Dargai position was naturally 
well nigh impregnable ; yet, while it 
was recognised that before the advance 
to Khorappa could be made two days 
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later “it would be necessary to clear 
the Dargai heights overlooking the 
road to the west,” (to quote the words 
of the despatch,) the whole advantage 
of their capture was thrown away by 
the order to evacuate. The troops 
of the two brigades of the Second 
Division started on the morning of 
the 18th with rations for the day 
only, and it was never intended 
originally that they should retain 
possession of the heights. Neverthe- 
less when the position had been 
captured, the advisability of remain- 
ing there occurred so forcibly to 
General Westmacott, commanding the 
fourth brigade, that the order to 
evacuate evidently came as a surprise. 
Before complying with the order 
General Westmacott referred to Sir 
Power Palmer, who confirmed it on 
hearing that it had come direct from 
head-quarters. It is worth noting 
also that the fourth brigade had with 
them their greatcoats and water, and 
were so far in a much better position 
for bivouacking on the ground for the 
night than the troops on the evening 
of the 20th, who had neither. 

The fact is that the Afridis com- 
pletely upset all calculations by 
moving up in force from the Khanki 
valley, and offering so stubborn a 
resistance at Dargai on the 20th. 
All previous information had pointed 
to a belief that they intended to 
make their principal stand at the 
Sempagha, which was understood to 
present far more formidable diffi- 
culties to an assault than the event 
proved. The orders for the advance 
to the Sempagha, issued on the 17th, 
bear witness that no considerable 
resistance was anticipated short of 
that point. Not till the evening 
of the 19th was it realised that 
the enemy were proposing seriously 
to dispute the passage over the 
Chagru Kotal. Had this been fore- 
seen, and had not the idea taken 
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Afridis were too 
busily engaged in fortifying the 
passes over the Sempagha and 
Arhanga into their own territory 
to be able to lend much assistance 
to the Orakzais on the Samana side 
of the Khanki river, there can be 
little doubt that a sufficient force 
would have been left on the 18th in 
possession of the Dargai heights to 
hold them against al] comers, and so 
avoid the necessity of recapturing 
them on the 20th. 

Colonel Hutchinson, in his book, 
Tue CAMPAIGN IN TiRAuH, states, as 
the principal excuse for the failure 
to hold the Dargai heights, when 
they had once been captured, that,— 
“The water-supply of Dargai was at 
a spot called Khand Talao, nearly 
three miles away to the west, and 
the road to it was commanded 
throughout by adjacent heights, so 
that, in the presence of an enemy, 
water could not have been obtained 
for the troops unless these heights, 
as well as the village of Dargai, had 
been held in force.” This statement 
is all the more remarkable in view 
of the fact that, on the excellent 
map of the position which he gives 
three pages before, are clearly 
marked both the small talao (or 
tank) a hundred yards below the 
village, containing muddy but not 
undrinkable water, which we used 
at first on the morning of the 21st, 
and also the larger tank some five 
hundred yards further to the east, 
which would have afforded a suffi- 
cient supply of excellent drinking- 
water to last a brigade for a week. 
The village lies, not on the top of 
the cliff where the enemy’s sangars 
were constructed, but on the southern 
slope of the Narik Suk, on which 
we bivouacked for three nights after 
the battle. The summit of the 
Narik Suk completely dominates the 
village and the reverse slope of the 
z2 
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enemy’s position, and commands an 
extensive view of the country for 
miles around. It is strewn with 
large rocks, very much like a Dart- 
moor tor, and abounds in natural 
cover. A battalion left there on the 
18th could have set at defiance any 
number of tribesmen, and, supported 
by another battalion on the Kotal 
to connect it with the base and 
furnish it with supplies, could with 
little difficulty, in conjunction with 
the troops already in possession of 
the Samana across the valley, have 
effectually prevented any attempt of 
the Afridis to come up to meet us 
from the Khanki valley. But it 
is easy to be wise after the event. 

On that date was begun the ad- 
vance of the Second Division under 
General Yeatman Biggs to Khorappa, 
in accordance with the original pro- 
gramme, which was only modified so 
far that the fourth brigade, which at 
first was to have followed the third 
on the 21st, was now ordered to 
accompany it. Two of the regiments 
of the fourth brigade, the North- 
amptons and 36th Sikhs, were up 
in the forts on the Samana, and 
they were to protect the right flank 
of the advance. At the last moment 
two regiments of the First Division, 
the 3rd Sikhs and ourselves, were 
placed at the disposal of the General 
commanding the Second Division to 
assist him in the frontal attack on 
Dargai; though the general idea 
seems rather to have been that they 
should hold the enemy in check on 
the left flank while the Second 
Division continued its advance to 
Khorappa, that the enemy, threatened 
in rear, would then retire from 
Dargai, and that no serious attack 
on the position would be necessary. 
A message to this effect came from 
Sir William Lockhart on the Samana 
Suk during the battle. 

On the evening of the 19th we 





turned in for the night at Shinawari 
in the fuli belief that we were to 
remain quietly there for another two 
days, little expecting what the 
morrow held in store for us. At 
one o'clock our Commanding Officer, 
Colonel Dowse, was roused up by a 
Staff-officer who brought the order 
for us to parade at five, and accom- 
pany the Second Division to the 
Chagru Kotal for the day, returning 
to camp the same evening. This 
extremely short notice did not allow 
of any but the scantiest preparations 
in the way of food for a long day’s 
work; but before they fell in most 
of the men got some hot tea, and 
each had some beef and biscuit 
served out to him to put in his 
haversack. Officers regaled them- 
selves on biscuits and cocoa, and 
the mess-sergeant had provided sub- 
stantial sandwiches to be taken with 
us. Half-past four in the morning 
is not an hour at which cold slabs 
of meat appeal to even the most 
robust appetite, and the light refresh- 
ment carried in our haversacks was 
practically all the food we had till 
noon on the following day. 

It was still dark when we paraded 
and marched off to the corner of the 
camp where the road to the Kotal 
began. The advanced guard, com- 
posed of the 2nd Gurkhas, had 
started at half-past four; and these 
were followed by the two British 
regiments of the third (General 
Kempster’s) brigade, two mountain- 
batteries, and then ourselves. A 
third mountain-battery overtook and 
passed us about half-way up the 
hill. The road up to the top of 
the Kotal was by that time fairly 
good, as for the last fortnight or 
more there had been large working- 
parties engaged upon it, and the 
men were able to march up most 
of the five miles to the summit four 
abreast. But there were constant 
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checks and delays, every few minutes 
almost, so that, although the gradients 
of the road were nowhere severe, it 
took us the best part of four hours 
to reach a square ruined tower that 
stood on the top of the Kotal, com- 
manding a view down on both sides. 
By the time we got there, about ten 
o'clock, the Gurkhas and Dorsets had 
already been sent off to the left of 
the road in the direction of the 
Dargai heights, and the three bat- 
teries had taken up a position close 
below the tower, from which they 
had just begun to open a slow con- 
tinuous fire at a range of eighteen 
hundred yards upon the crest. Later 
on the 9th mountain-battery on the 
Samana Suk joined their fire to that 
of the three on the Kotal from a 
distance of twenty-five hundred yards, 
right across the valley, but ceased 
fire very soon as their shells appeared 
to be falling short. The other three 
continued firing for upwards of four 
hours, expending over thirteen hun- 
dred rounds, but it is doubtful 
whether they produced much effect 
until the last moment before the 
final charge, when the eighteen guns 
concentrated a rapid fire for three 
minutes upon the particular spot 
upon which the assault was directed. 

The word kotal appears to mean 
the summit of a pass leading from 
one valley into another over a gap 
or depression in a mountain ridge, 
or between two ranges. Thus the 
Chagru Kotal is at the top of the 
hill, five thousand five hundred and 
twenty-five feet high, between the 
plain on the southern or Shinawari 
side of the Samana range and the 
Khanki valley, but at the lowest 
point of the gap between the Samana 
Suk, or western extremity of that 
part of the Samana range on which 
stand Forts Gulistan, Saragheri, and 
Lockhart, and the heights above 
Dargai. These heights, continued to 
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the north beyond the village of 
Dargai, form what is called the Narik 
Suk, from which a rough track drops 
down into the Narik Darra a short 
distance above its junction with the 
Chagru defile, which again meets the 
Khanki river almost at right angles 
some two miles further on again. 
The road from Shinawari to the 
Khanki valley runs very nearly due 
north. At the Chagru Kotal it is 
overlooked on the east by the Samana 
Suk, a steep cliff rising precipitously 
to a height of some seven hundred 
feet above it at a distance of from 
seven to eight hundred yards. Oppo- 
site and nearly parallel to this, on 
the western side of the Kotal but a 
thousand yards further from it, are 
the Dargai heights, which attain an 
elevation of slightly over sixty-six 
hundred feet, eleven hundred feet 
above the Chagru Kotal. Although 
the range from the Kotal to the 
enemy’s sangars on the top of the 
heights was only eighteen hundred 
yards, the distance to be traversed 
on foot was about a couple of miles. 
For the first mile or more the track 
followed a tolerably level course, until 
passing through the village of Mamu 
Khan, it took a sharp turn to the 
right and began to wind up a very 
steep watercourse, which became 
gradually narrower as it neared the 
top of a ridge running roughly 
parallel to the enemy’s position and 
connected with it by a narrow col or 
saddle. This ridge was four hundred 
feet lower than the crest of the posi- 
tion, and some three hundred and 
fifty yards from the foot of it. The 
angle of descent from the enemy’s 
position to the top of the ridge, or 
rather to the narrow gap at which 
alone it was possible to cross the 
ridge, was less steep than the slope 
from the gap downwards. Conse- 
quently, except at a point not far 
beyond the village of Mamu Khan, 
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which was too distant from the posi- 
tion to be of any consequence, the 
attacking force was not exposed to 
the enemy’s fire until they reached 
the gap. The approach to the gap 
was, as has been already stated, up 
a watercourse which narrowed at the 
top until it formed a sort of funnel 
not wide enough to admit of the 
passage of more than two or three 
men abreast, who as they issued from 
it found themselves on the end of a 
narrow ledge, three hundred and fifty 
yards long to the foot of the position, 
exposed every inch of the way to a 
murderous fire from half a mile of 
fortified crest, thickly studded with 
an invisible enemy, who were deadly 
shots at eight hundred yards, and 
who at this short distance made every 
other shot tell. Such was the posi- 
tion that had to be captured from 
@ numerous and powerful enemy 
equipped largely with modern rifles, 
and sheltered behind stone sangars 
which three mountain-batteries (and 
occasionally a fourth) pounded for 
nearly five hours with no appreciable 
effect. A more veritable death-trap 
it is impossible to conceive. 

When General Biggs arrived at 
the Kotal and saw in what force the 
enemy were occupying the Dargai 
heights, he ordered a direct attack 
to be launched at them at once, the 
2nd Gurkhas leading, supported by 
the Dorsets, with the Gordons in 
reserve, while the Derbys were to 
fire long-range volleys at twelve 
hundred yards from the village of 
Mamu Khan. This original order 
was subsequently so far modified that, 
on the representation of Colonel 
Mathias that his regiment were still 
somewhat fatigued after their severe 
fighting two days previously, we were 
detailed to take their place in the 
third line, and the Gordons were 
ordered to fire the long-range volleys 
from Mamu Khan. As the battalion 
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passed General Biggs at the Kotal, 
Colonel Dowse received orders from 
him that the Derbyshire were to form 
the third line, also that when the 
Dorsets advanced from the spot where 
those regiments were to concentrate, 
which the General pointed out, the 
Derbys were to cover their advance 
by fire. These dispositions were no 
doubt communicated to officers com- 
manding corps at the head of the 
long drawn-out columns, but certainly 
could not penetrate very far back. 
The companies in rear could really 
do no more than play the game of 
Follow my Leader, without any notion 
as to the why or wherefore. The 
sight of groups of dingy figures 
clustered round standards on the top 
of a distant hill conveyed no certainty 
of any immediate fighting, until the 
welcome sound of guns booming from 
the Kotal stirred our pulses and 
quickened our footsteps, like a band 
striking up at the end of a weary 
march, with the hope that now at 
last we were to be engaged with this 
elusive enemy. 

The path from the Kotal towards 
Dargai was only a narrow track along 
which it was impossible to advance 
except in single file, so that a batta- 
lion spread over a good half mile 
of it, and the Gurkhas and most of 
the Dorsets were already out of sight 
before the head of our battalion 
advanced upon it. After winding 
along this for about a mile, more or 
less on the level and fairly good going, 
we reached Mamu Khan, which had 
been set on fire on the 18th and was 
smoking still. The Gordons, whom 
we had passed on leaving the road 
at the Kotal, occupied the village 
after we had passed through A 
short distance beyond it the path 
ran along a level bit exposed to the 
enemy’s fire, but too distant to matter. 
An occasional bullet would kick up 
the dust near us, but the enemy 
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evidently did not think it worth 
while to waste their ammunition at 
so long a range. Then the track 
(which after passing Mamu Khan 
could scarcely be recognised as a 
path) took a sharp turn to the right 
directly towards the position, and a 
stiff climb of about half a mile began, 
winding up a watercourse to the top 
of the ridge immediately beneath the 
position so steeply that men were 
obliged to make constant halts to 
recover their breath. This very 
steepness, however, had the immense 
advantage of affording complete pro- 
tection from the enemy’s fire. 

When within some two hundred 
yards of the top we were halted. 
Anything like regular formation on 
such ground was out of the question. 
Companies sat or lay down at slight 
intervals, the men of each section 
grouped round their section-com- 
mander. What was going on above 
we could not tell, or why we were 
halted. The slope of the ground 
lessened somewhat for the last fifty 
yards or so below the gap at the top 
of the ridge, so that from the spot 
where we lay nothing whatever could 
be seen, either of our own fighting- 
line or of the enemy’s position, except 
the left end of it far away on our 
right. Thesound of continuous heavy 
firing, however, told that there was 
warm work forward. It was now 
about eleven, and many of the men 
opened their haversacks, having eaten 
nothing but a mouthful or two at five. 
The sun was just hot enough to make 
the shade of a single large ilex, that 
grew close to where the rear company 
had halted, worth going a few yards 
out of the way to lie down under. 
We sat there for what seemed an 
interminable length of time, though 
it cannot have been much over an 
hour. All the while the rattle of 
volleys above us went on incessantly, 
sometimes with increased volume as 
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a charge across the deadly open space 
was attempted. Constantly too the 
enemy’s bullets, aimed too high at the 
crest of the lower ridge, sang shrilly 
and harmlessly away a few yards over 
our heads ; while some four hundred 
feet or more, right above us, the shells 
from the batteries at the Kotal soared 
through the air on their way to the 
enemy’s sangars. From Mamu Khan 
on our right rear we could hear the 
crack of the Gordons’ long-range 
volleys, varied occasionally by the 
burr of the 16th Lancers’ maxim on 
their right. Presently wounded men, 
chiefly Gurkhas at first, began to come 
down past us, some supported by their 
comrades, some borne on blood-stained 
stretchers ; then followed a dhoolie 
containing a dead Gurkha officer ; and 
still we sat, waiting. Before long dead 
men were being dragged down the steep 
slope by the legs, with scant ceremony. 
After all it did not hurt them, and the 
path had to be cleared. 

It was not for some days afterwards 
that we heard what had been going 
on above us all the time; how two 
companies of the Gurkhas first, under 
their Commanding Officer, Colonel 
Travers, had charged across the deadly 
space from the gap, losing sixty-seven 
men in ten minutes; how the sur- 
vivors established themselves under 
scanty cover close beneath the cliff ; 
how the second rush of the Gurkhas, 
led by their Major, was hurled back 
over the gap, with Major Judge shot 
dead and Captain Robinson mortally 
wounded ; how Colonel Travers sig- 
nalled back to the rest of his men to 
remain where they were till reinforced ; 
how the Dorsets in their turn made 
gallant and repeated efforts to support 
the Gurkhas, and had section after 
section swept away as soon as they 
emerged from the gap, losing more men 
than any British regiment that day. 

On the crest of the lower ridge 
to the right of the gap were occa- 
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sional spots where cover could be 
obtained for firing volleys at the 
position above, though the steep khud 
in front made any advance there 
impossible. Some companies of the 
Dorsets occupied these and kept up 
a heavy fire on the position, espe- 
cially when a rush was made from 
the gap. While we sat below in 
reserve a cry came down of “ More 
ammunition for the Dorsets.” The 
message was flashed down accordingly, 
and soon three ammunition-mules 
appeared at the foot of the steep 
climb about half a mile below us, 
where the track skirted the side of 
a very precipitous hill. The leading 
mule came to a very bad bit of path, 
did not like the look of it, jibbed, 
backed, got his hind-legs over the 
edge, made frantic efforts to recover 
his footing, was dragged down by 
the weight of the ammunition-boxes, 
and rolled over and over down out 
of sight. The second mule promptly 
followed his example, deliberately 
and without any fuss, nearly dragging 
a driver down with him. Transport- 
officers, and others familiar with the 
ways of the mule, will tell you that 
instances are not uncommon when 
mules, weary of carrying heavy loads 
over frightful tracks, grow sick of 
life, and purposely commit suicide 
over the nearest precipice. This 
looked remarkably like an instance 
of it. The third beast (which, by 
the way, was not a mule but a 
long-legged weed of a pony) let 
itself be coaxed along a little further, 
then took fright, reared up close to 
the edge, fell backwards and went 
down head over heels after the 
mules, with the last of the Dorsets’ 
reserve ammunition. Incredible as 
it may appear, both the mules were 
got up subsequently little the worse 
for their fall, nor was any of the 
ammunition on this occasion left as 
@ present for the enemy. 
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Shortly after this A. company of 
the Derbys under Captain Menzies, 
and C. under Major Wylly, were 
ordered up to relieve the Dorsets in 
the firing-line, covering the advance 
or attempted advance through the 
gap. “They have our range all 
right,” said the Dorset officer whom 
Captain Menzies relieved, as he 
showed him a bullet-hole through 
his helmet. Any man _ exposing 
himself for one moment there was 
immediately fired at, while the 
Afridis above had made so excellent 
a use of cover that not a man 
among them was visible, the smoke 
of their rifles offering the only 
guide for the direction of our fire. 
Next B., D., and E. companies were 
ordered up to the gap. B. had 
marched out of camp in the rear of 
the battalion, and E. immediately 
preceded them. This order had been 
maintained throughout, so that D. 
went up first, followed at intervals 
by E. and B. As these companies 
scrambled up to reach the point 
where the slope lessened, fifty yards 
or so beneath the gap, they came 
within view, for the first time at 
close quarters, of the enemy’s posi- 
tion and of the state of things at 
the gap. Right opposite only three 
hundred and fifty yards away, rose 
a line of almost sheer cliff four 
hundred feet above us, lined for a 
length of some four hundred yards 
with an invisible enemy whose rifles 
and jezails (mostly rifles) were all 
levelled at the gap. Away to our 
right, out of sight from this spot, 
the cliff took a sharp turn backwards 
and became less precipitous, and it 
was round this turn that the track 
eventually followed led to the top. 
The gap itself, formed by the water- 
course narrowing to a funnel-end at 
the top, was bounded on the left by 
a large perpendicular piece of rock, 
and on the right by a jagged stony 
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crest with an impossible descent on 
the further side. But the most hope- 
less part of the whole thing was the 
frightful block in the gap. There 
must have been some three to four 
hundred men jammed together there, 
several wounded among them. Right 
in the mouth of the gap, and 
plastered against the rock on the 
left, squatted a number of Gurkhas, 
officerless, dogged, and sullen, thirst- 
ing to revenge the slaughter of their 
comrades. The heroism of Colonel 
Travers’s gallant regiment, who bore 
the brunt of the first assault and 
suffered more heavily than any regi- 
ment engaged, has not been so 
generally recognised as it deserved. 
Immediately behind them, completing 
the block, were a mass of Dorsets. 
So densely packed were all these 
men, and so encumbered’ with 
wounded, that, until a line through 
them was cleared (as was done for 
the Gordons) it was only possible for 
any fresh troops to elbow a way 
through slowly one by one, and the 
continuous stream necessary to carry 
the place with a rush (the only 
chance of success) was then a 
physical impossibility. Nevertheless 
Captain Smith, who commanded D. 
company, the first of ours to come 
up, forced his way through the 
mass, and followed by his subaltern 
Pennell, and three or four more men 
of the company who managed to 
struggle through at short intervals, 
made a dash across the gap into the 
open under a murderous hail of 
bullets. Before he had gone more 
than a few yards he fell, shot 
through the head, and the men 
behind him were mown down, 
Private Dunn killed on the spot, 
and Private Pomberth mortally 
wounded. Pennell, not knowing 
his Captain was dead, won a 
Victoria Cross, by making gallant 
efforts to carry him back under 


cover. He got him some way with 
difficulty, and seeing some men 
lying on the ground called to them 
to assist. No answer came at first, 
until a man of the Dorsets lifted his 
head and answered, “We're all 
wounded, Sir, except those that are 
dead.” Then, seeing that it was 
hopeless, he placed poor Smith’s hel- 
met over his face, the enemy’s bullets 
whizzing around him all the time, 
and made for the shelter of the gap 
again. Another small party with 
Lieutenant Way fared no better. 
Way escaped with a bullet through 
the edge of one of his putties. 
Keeling, the colour-sergeant, and 
Spick, a private of D. company, 
were both severely wounded almost 
as soon as they crossed the gap. 
Both the men were subsequently 
awarded the Distinguished Conduct 
Medal. Way, for unknown reasons, 
although his name, with those of 
other officers, was brought forward, 
never was even mentioned in de- 
spatches. 

The crowd beneath the gap only 
grew deeper and denser as each 
successive company clambered up. 
Colonel Dowse told the officer in 
command of the Dorsets, who had 
now been engaged for a long time, 
that if they would make room he 
would charge across with the fresh 
troops of his regiment. This course, 
however, did not commend itself to 
the Dorset Colonel, who was the 
senior, and the block continued. Our 
men and the Dorsets became very 
much mixed up, and all being dressed 
alike it was difficult for officers to 
distinguish their own men. No very 
clear orders had been communicated 
as to how the attack was to be driven 
home, and most of the company com- 
manders were under the impression 
that they were merely fighting a 
containing action in front, while other 
troops carried out a turning movement 
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to attack the enemy’s fank. We had 
no knowledge at the time that the 
position had been stormed from this 
identical spot before, and all that 
could be seen of it tended to confirm 
a doubt whether the cliff in front of 
us could be scaled even if the foot 
of it were gained. The enemy’s 
attention having been directed to the 
gap as the one means of approach 
by the first few rushes, a man had 
now but to show his helmet above 
the gap to draw down a torrent of 
bullets onthe spot. Now and again 
small sections would still break away 
from the head of the crowd, and with 
magnificent courage attempt to run 
the gauntlet of that terrible fire ; but 
only to add to the dead and wounded 
that strewed the track beyond, a 
piteous spectacle of heroic but unavail- 
ing effort ; while the exultant enemy 
waved his standards and yelled de- 
fiance from the heights above. 

Men grew disheartened. Such fire 
could be faced no more. There was a 
dreadful pause for a full half hour 
during which the attack stood still. 
A message was flashed down to 
General Biggs that the troops could 
not advance. The engagement had 
lasted now four hours and success 
seemed no nearer than at the begin- 
ning. The assault so far had failed, 
and failed completely. It was two 
o'clock ; none of the Second Division 
had advanced a step beyond the Kotal 
towards Khorappa, and things looked 
remarkably ugly. 

But the time and the man were 
now at hand. More than an hour 
before the Gordons had been ordered 
up from Mamu Khan (where their 
long-range volleys can hardly have 
been very effective) to reinforce the 
attack, and the 3rd Sikhs not long 
after them. These fresh troops had 
now climbed up to within a few 
hundred yards of the gap, and a 
signaller brought a message to our 
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Colonel from the General to say: 
“The Gordons and 3rd Sikhs will 
attack ; Derbys and Gurkhas in sup- 
port; Dorsets in third line.” Soon 
after the red tabs of a Staffofficer 
or two appeared (Staff-officers up to 
this point had been conspicuously 
absent) and we were ordered to with- 
draw our companies aside. Then 
arose a cheer from the spot below 
where Colonel Mathias, very much 
the right man in the right place, had 
halted and closed up his regiment, 
and addressed them in that famous 
speech which will ever be connected 
in history with the name of Dargai: 
“ Highlanders, the General says the 
position must be taken at all costs. 
The Gordons will take it.” If ever 
one man’s cool assurance and un- 
bounded confidence in his regiment 
helped to turn impending disaster 
into brilliant success it was done by 
Colonel Mathias’s few strong words 
that afternoon. Roused to fierce 
enthusiasm by their leader’s stirring 
speech and by the familiar skirl of 
the pipes, the Highlanders leaped to 
the assault. Up they came, a long 
thin string of men with stern, set 
faces, stumbling, scrambling up the 
steep, in a frenzy of courage not to 
be gainsaid, amid occasional spasmodic 
gasps from the pipes, and cheers from 
any who had breath to utter, a sight 
for those who witnessed it to remem- 
ber all their lives. 

But no longer was the attack to 
be attempted by the fruitless valour 
of small detachments and driblets of 
men struggling out through a crowded 
mass. As the Gordons neared the 
gap the word was passed up and 
shouted along to “clear a line for 
the Gordons,” and the mass above 
surged and swayed apart, leaving a 
narrow pathway clear. 

The Gordons enjoyed the inestim- 
able advantage of being to a certain 
extent familiar with the ground, from 
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having descended from Dargai two 
days before by the very path which 
they were now about to ascend. 
They therefore knew that, when once 
the dangerous space to the foot of the 
cliff was crossed, the heights could be 
scaled. The other troops, who had 
been hitherto engaged, laboured under 
a horrible uncertainty as to whether 
they would be in any better position 
to gain the heights after crossing this 
space. The Dorset officers said, after 
their first charge, that they could not 
find a path across, that they rushed 
forward only to find themselves on 
the brink of a precipice. Moreover 
shortly before the Gordons’ advance 
General Kempster had asked for a 
rapid artillery fire to be concentrated 
on the enemy’s sangars, and at this 
moment a perfect avalanche of shot 
and shell broke from the eighteen 
guns on the Kotal and swept over our 
heads upon the position. Under cover 
of this, combined with a torrent of 
independent fire from the Dorsets, 
Derbys, and Gurkhas, the Gordons 
streamed through the gap, one after 
another as fast as they could clamber 
up, and dashed across the open space 
beyond. Bullets whistled and spat 
all around them as thick as ever, but, 
though a large number were wounded, 
fortune so far favoured them that only 
one officer and two men were actually 
killed, a smaller number than that 
lost by any of the other regiments. 
Probably the enemy’s fire grew wild 
and inaccurate under the storm of 
shrapnel that rained upon their 
sangars, aided by the sight of the 
now at last continuous stream of men 
pouring through the gap; for in 
quantity at least it had not abated 
one whit at first. In a momentary 
pause, after the first two groups of 
Gordons had passed, a company of 
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the Derbys started up and followed 
them, and then another, and then, as 
from a dam let loose, the long pent-up 
mass at the gap broke through, and 
an indiscriminate crowd of Gordons, 
Derbys, Dorsets, Sikhs and Gurkhas 
were rushing pell-mell across the open. 

The day was won. Whether it was, 
as some think, that the enemy’s supply 
of ammunition was running short 
after the five hours’ fight, or whether 
they were cowed by their failure to 
stay the advance to the foot of their 
position, they broke and fled when 
the leading troops were still two hun- 
dred yards below them. The final 
storming of the steep track to the 
crest, which a few resolute men amply 
supplied with ammunition might still 
have made impossible, was accom- 
plished unresisted. When, at three 
o'clock precisely, the heights were 
crowned, beyond some splashes of 
blood and heaps of empty cartridge- 
cases, no sign was visible of Afridi or 
Orakzai, alive or dead. This seems 
to preclude the belief that their losses 
can have been very heavy. Ours 
amounted all told to one hundred and 
ninety-nine, including three officers 
killed, ten wounded (one fatally), 
and thirty-three men killed. As the 
troops scrambled up on to the top of 
the cliff they rapidly formed up under 
their own company commanders ready 
for further orders ; but for that day 
fighting was over. Colonel Mathias at 
once called for a signaller from the 
nearest company, which happened to 
be E. company of the Derbys, and 
Captain Bowman placed at his dis- 
posal the signaller by whom he sent a 
message down to the General at the 
Kotal to announce that the position 
was now in our hands. 

A. K. Stessor, Captain 
Derbyshire Regiment. 
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THERE is a rage nowadays for the 
productions of the last century; no 
pictures sell so readily as those which 
represent ladies and gentlemen with 
their hair powdered, and we buy (all of 
us who can afford such luxuries) the 
furniture, the china, the prints, and 
the silver of the eighteenth century, 
—or at least colourable imitations of 
those things. But unhappily that 


which was most charming and most 
characteristic in the time of our great- 
great-grandfathers is not to be re- 
covered by money ; no curiosity shop 
can provide us with the people them- 


selves. The best we can do is to 
study that racy and vigorous life of 
theirs as it survives, faintly indeed 
but authentically mirrored in the 
memoirs and the letters of the time. 
And of all the men and women who 
have left these records, whether as 
deliberate pieces of literary portrai- 
ture, or in the half-conscious art of 
letter-writing, very few indeed are 
better worth reading than Lord Bute’s 
youngest daughter, Lady Louisa 
Stuart. 

Lady Louisa was born in 1757, six 
years before her father became 
George the Third’s Prime-Minister, 
and she lived on till 1851. Fortu- 
nate are those now living who can 
claim to have been acquainted with 
this most charming and least old- 
maidish of old maids in the days 
when she still lived at the house in 
Gloucester Place, which was her home 
for more than half a century before 
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she died,—breaking probably in her 
death the last link which bound the 
society painted by Sir Joshua to that 
which Millais has set on canvas. 
Happily, she has left much behind 
her. All her life through she wrote 
for her own pleasure, and all her life 
through she wrote for the pleasure of 
her friends ; but it is only within the 
last few years that any of her writings 
have become accessible. Lockhart’s 
Lire oF Scorr revealed the fact that 
she was for many years among the most 
favoured correspondents of Sir Walter, 
and several of his letters to her (some 
of the best he ever wrote) were 
printed in the great biography, but 
very few of hers to him. When the 
Famitiak Lerrers were issued in 
1894 her share in the correspondence 
appeared at greater length; and in 
1895 Mrs. Godfrey Clark, the inheri- 
tress of her manuscripts, edited, for 
private circulation, three large volumes 
of letters written by her and by 
her personal intimates. These letters 
begin in 1778 but they only go as 
far as 1813, a year marked by the 
deaths of Lady Louisa’s favourite 
sister, and one of her chief friends, 
Lady Ailesbury. A supplement is 
now promised by Mr. Heme, who has 
just edited a selection from her manu- 
scripts and has published the volume 
for all the world to read and buy if 
they are wise. Out of these materials 
I propose to compile some account of 
this charming lady and her surround- 
ings. 
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Lord Bute, Lady Louisa’s father, 
is a historical figure too well known 
to need comment. After his brief 
and stormy tenure of office he settled 
down into a sullen retirement, and 
devoted himself to the ruling passion 
of an age in which every Englishman 
of fortune was as great a builder as 
Juvenal’s Cetronius. Luton Hoo, his 
great place in Bedfordshire, was de- 
signed by Adams and the grounds 
laid out by “Capability” Brown, the 
landscape-gardener, whose name and 
fame appear almost as often as Sir 
Joshua’s in the memoirs of that 
period ; and when Luton was finished 
he turned his energies to Highcliffe, 
his house at Christ Church. Lady 
Louisa was a young child when her 
father’s name was detested every- 
where except at Court, too young 
to be interested in his fortunes; and 
as she grew older, if she loved him, 
there is no trace of it in her 


writings. 
At all events, whatever she may 


have felt towards her father, she 
frankly detested Luton. “The Luton 
influenza has seized me,” she writes; 
“T am half in the vapours already 
what with the place itself and 
the politics I hear talked.” That 
was written in 1778, when she was 
one-and-twenty and just returned 
from a visit, with her mother, to a 
cottage at Wharncliffe which her 
mother owned. She loved York- 
shire, as indeed she always loved 
all wild and romantic scenery; and 
she loved her mother, who, as befitted 
the daughter of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, was a woman of great 
personal charm. Lady Louisa was 
the youngest of a long family; she 
was only four when her eldest sister, 
Lady Lonsdale, married; and at 
one -and-twenty she was the only 
daughter left at home. Circum- 
stances thus naturally threw her 
into close intimacy with her mother, 
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who was not only witty, but a kindly, 
gentle, and eminently lovable woman ; 
and they also set her against her 
father. Lady Louisa was not likely 
to make a great match, for she was 
plain and, though brilliant, she was 
shy and retiring, at all events as a 
girl; and she was not an easy 
person to marry off respectably and 
conveniently, for she had the fas- 
tidiousness which goes with intelli- 
gence. She wanted to marry; but 
she wanted to marry a particular 
person, and he was a soldier with 
nothing but his profession, a cousin 
of her own, Mr. William Medows. 
Lord Bute refused to hear of the 
marriage; Medows went to India 
(where he became a very distin- 
guished officer) and that, more than 
any other reason, is why Lady Louisa 
had the vapours at Luton. The first 
volume of her letters goes down to 
1784 when she was seven-and-twenty, 
and they show a discontented moping 
young woman. If she was bored at 
Luton she was worse bored in London; 
“Really the ennui and melancholy 
of it is past conception, and when 
I think how long our winter is I 
could cry. It is certainly lucky no 
good, sober farmer comes in my way, 
for I might not resist the tempta- 
tion.” She was already exhorting a 
friend who was not contented to 
“lead apes in hell,” to do as she did 
and “say not J can’t, nor J shan’t, 
but J won’t marry.” It was not that 
chances did not come her way. No 
less a person than Dundas (then Lord- 
Advocate of Scotland) intimated his 
intentions pretty plainly. Lady Por- 
tarlington, her favourite sister and 
chief correspondent, would have had 
her accept, “as you are better suited 
than most people to a man older than 
you.” Lady Macartney, another sister, 
wrote to Lady Portarlington that the 
marriage was very desirable, for that 
Dundas was very passionate about 
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it, declaring it the greatest disgrace 
of the age that Lady Louisa should 
still be called by her maiden name. 
However Dundas was at this time 
divorced from his wife and had four 
or five children, two of them grown- 
up daughters. Moreover when he 
paid a call upon Lady Macartney, 
partly on affairs of State, partly to 
forward his suit, he thought it not 
amiss to make advances to Lady 
Macartney herself. She observes, 
very ingenuously, that his feeling for 
Lady Louisa must be sincere, “since 
at the time he meant to be very 
gracious to me he could not help 
making declaration of his passion 
for her.” It is perhaps not to be 


wondered that Lady Louisa did not 
close with the opportunity; though 
she certainly thought twice about it, 
for “the bonny Dundas” (so her set 
spoke of him) was an enterprising 
wooer and taking her in to dinner 
one day “ made a bold push ” towards 


visiting her in the morning, this appa- 
rently being the accepted hour for 
a gentleman to pay his addresses. 
“Though the father of those great 
women he is so handscme and so 
gallant withal,” she writes, “ that 
it is dangerous to look upon him as 
un homme sans conséquence.” Matters 
were never allowed to come to a point, 
and another suitor succeeded him— 
a Mr. Villiers,—and again all the 
relatives urged matrimony. Yet, 
though Lady Louisa was now turned 
of thirty, she could not conquer her 
aversion to “marriages in cold blood 
for esteem, good opinion, convenience, 
and anything else prudent people 
embellish indifference with,” which 
seemed to her “an uncomfortable 
prospect to anybody who has known 
what it is to like heartily.” The truth 
was that the old liking was not dead 
and done with ; in 1793 her first love, 
now General Sir William Medows, 
came home from India, where he had 
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distinguished himself at the storming 
of Seringapatam and elsewhere, and 
he brought a wife with him. The 
connection between the families ren- 
dered it inevitable that they should 
meet, and they did so on the friend- 
liest terms, but Lady Louisa wrote 
in very low spirits from Tunbridge 
Wells, when she and her mother went 
to stay with Sir William. After this 
there is no more talk of marrying. 
In 1794 Lady Bute died and her 
daughter became her own mistress at 
the age of thirty-seven, with no one 
to consider but herself, and from that 
time onward led a far more cheerful 
existence. 

The pleasantness of life began late 
for her, as it does for a good many 
women of her temperament, and she 
was probably far more agreeable at 
thirty than at twenty, and at forty 
than at thirty. As a girl, whether 
from listlessness or delicacy, she does 
not seem to have had strength for 
enjoying herself, nor many oppor- 
tunities of going into the world. 
Her early letters have not a girl’s 
natural enthusiasm about dances and 
festivities; if she mentions any 
detail it is generally some contre- 
temps as when she went to Ranelagh 
with the very eccentric Lady Mary 
Coke. 


I have nothing to tell you of it except 
that I was seized by a drunken beau and 
kindly invited to drink coffee — fairly 
picked up, in short—a thing I had no 
notion one could possibly be exposed to 
there. Lady Mary chose to be violently 
frightened and instead of walking quietly 
out of the man’s way, would whisk back- 
wards and forwards, and run about and 
stop everybody that we met to tell the 
story. I could not help muttering that 
we had better not make people think we 
were drunk ourselves. 


Even when she was eight-and- 
twenty and beginning to take the 
world more philosophically she goes 
to a ball, dances, and being tired 
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next day rails at herself for “an 
old fool” who is “past having 
pleasure in hopping about.” It was 
little solace to her that a Campbell 
cousin had danced two dances with 
her (to allow more was against her 
rule), and then stuck at her elbow 
all night, and finally proved his 
affection by throwing a plate of 
soup over her gown at supper. Her 
main impression of the evening is 
that she was heartily sick of being “so 
be-cousined.” “The comme wd fauts, 
among the men,” she notes, “dis- 
dained dancing above a dance or 
two.” When was the period of 
energy in fashionable life? Each 
age reproaches itself with a falling 
off in this respect. 

At thirty -r thereabouts, if one 
may judge from the correspondence, 
Lady Louisa arrived at the happy 
period when people possessed of 
brains, but denied an exciting or 
wholly congenial part in life, find 
that there is still that of an amused 
spectator open to them, and from 
this period onward Lady Louisa’s 
letters become much more enter- 
taining. She still goes to balls, 
though, having two to get through 
on one night, she wishes she could 
divide them to two poor girls who 
would give their ears for them. But 
she goes, and she sees, and she 
amuses herself. Sometimes there was 
a good deal to be amused at; for 
instance at a magnificent ball given 
by Lord and Lady Hopetown, for 
which the Prince of Wales had 
named the day himself. “ But lo! 
at twelve o'clock in reeled his R.H. 
pale as ashes, with giazed eyes set 
in his head and in short almost 
stupefied. The duchess of Cumber- 
land made him sit down by her and 
kept him tolerably peaceable till they 
went down to supper.” Then un- 
happily the trouble began. When 
the next relay of supper-seekers came 
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down they found the Heir-Apparent 
“ posted in the doorway to the terror 
of all that went by.” No wonder, 
for he embraced one duchess, and 
kissed her “with a great smack,” 
threatened to pull off a nobleman’s 
wig and knock out his false teeth, 
and in short afforded a most edifying 
spectacle till his friends hustled him 
away into his carriage. 

With these outside comedies was 
mixed up the comedy of Lady Louisa’s 
own love-affairs, a comedy that was 
not without a background of melan- 
choly. Her suitor, Mr. Villiers, was 
a friend; she wanted to retain the 
friend by declining to be aware of 
the suitor. To pique her, he ostenta- 
tiously neglected her and devotcd 
himself to other women: she launched 
at the manceuvre, but cried to think 
how once before she had seen another 
man act in the same way; but then 
it was because she was hiding her 
feelings; now she had no feelings to 
hide. She was still too young to 
be contented with her part of 
spectator; but she was a spectator 
and a keen one. Witness her admir- 
able description of the first Birth- 
day Drawing-Room given in March, 
1789, after the King’s first re- 
covery. The crowd was such that, 
many women were swooning, crying, 
and screaming: “I was so squeezed 
and demolished myself, I was very 
near crying, and trembled so when 
I was thrown out upon the Queen, I 
did not know what she said to me.” 
Still more wonderful was the cost of 
loyalty in those days. There was to 
be a /féte at Windsor, when all the 
men were to appear in the costume 
of the King’s Hunt, the ladies in 
dresses of the same colour, deep 
blue trimmed with scarlet and gold. 
Each of these dresses was to cost 
£30, and all were to be made by 
one milliner. Then White’s Club 
was to give a ball, at which all 
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ladies were to appear in a uniform 
costume of white and gold with a 
medal round their necks. “ Add the 
expense of the Court dress for last 
Thursday, (which was made a birth- 
day) and you will see that a good 
subject cannot be dressed for these 
three days under a hundred pounds.” 
Lady Louisa comments sharply on the 
petty and feminine trait exhibited by 
the Queen in turning from all the 
melancholy scenes and political com- 
plications occasioned by George the 
Third’s affliction to inventing new 
and fantastic fashions. Nearly every- 
body went to Court with some motto 
in their cap; two or three ladies even 
had stuck there a huge print on satin 
in a frame which showed Britannia 
kneeling to give thanks. After that, 
says Lady Louisa, what is left of the 
old expression about putting one’s 
shoes upon one’s head? “People 
put there so many stranger things 
than their shoes.” She notes, too, 
the increase in petticoat politics 
after the King’s illness. He gives 
way more than he used to do to the 
Queen, and, “I am sure he would no 
more have let all the ladies and 
governesses and chambermaids about 
the family prattle politics in the 
manner they do now, this time 
twelvemonth, than he would have 
let them sign papers for him.” 
Mother and daughter appear to 
have been inseparable. But in 1792 
Lord Bute died, and two years later 
his wife followed him. The anxiety 
which most strongly manifests itself in 
the family letters at this time is for 
Lady Louisa, who was not of a nature 
to take such a separation lightly. Yet 
as a matter of fact, the impression is 
not to be resisted that from this time 
onward she became a much happier 
woman. She lived her own life, 
curtailed her attendances at Court, 
and was able to pursue her own 
friendships unreservedly. Chief of 


these was her close alliance with the 
Duchess of Buccleuch and Lady 
Frances Scott, second wife of Lord 
Douglas. In 1799 she went for the 
first time to Dalkeith, and this became 
thenceforward an almost annual visit. 
It was at Dalkeith and at Bothwell, 
the home of Lord Douglas, that she 
formed the most famous of all her 
friendships with Walter Scott, the 
only man outside her own family with 
whom she maintained a correspon- 
dence, so far as we can judge from 
the selection published. Yet there 
must for a time have been a great 
silence and loneliness in her life, 
when she settled down with her old 
maid-servant to live in Gloucester 
Place. The first letter after her 
mother’s death that is published dates 
from 1798, and in it she writes to the 
Duchess of Buccleuch an account of 
an entertainment given by Lord and 
Lady Dalkeith in the Duchess’s town- 
house. It was a pretty crowd she 
said, for those who had real beauty 
were seen to advantage in those days. 


I fear one must add, real youth, for 
if you did see the old brown faces in 
black wigs! the yellow necks set forth to 
view! and the transparent dresses that 
leave you certain there is no chemise 
beneath. The figures one meets walking 
in the street with footmen behind them 
are exactly what Crébillon would have 

ainted lying on a sopha to receive a 
over. And in a high wind! Men’s 
clothes outright would be modesty in 
comparison. Don’t imagine me an old 
maid growling at the young people, for 
some of the most remarkable statues in 
wet drapery are very fully my contem- 
poraries at least. 


One may add to that her commen- 
tary on the men, written in 1802. 


I dare not, being an old maid, utter 
such a word, but I do wish young men 
were once more taught to dance and fence 
and made a little like gentlemen! and 
when they have very thin, nasty, yellow 
or red hair, or very greasy black [the case 
she had in view] | wish they would wear 
a little powder. 





Lady Louisa Stuart. 


There are numberless things in her 
letters of this period that one would 
gladly quote. Was she really the 
inventor of a famous saying when she 
wrote of Lady Diana Le Fleming, 
“The bloom of her ugliness has gone 
off”? And how many people know 
where Lord Beaconsfield found his 
“ extinct’ volcano”? Wilkes used the 
phrase of himself, and Lady Louisa 
quotes him. Her impressions of the 
Lakes (where she makes no mention 
of the Lake poets) in the first year of 
this century are worth reading, if 
only to find in them perhaps the 
earliest outcry against the invasion of 
tourists in search of the picturesque. 
Lady Louisa walked over the country 
boldly, unlike the heroine of that 
day in fiction. ‘ Use legs and have 
them” is a proverb that she quotes 
with approbation. She liked the 
scenery and she liked the people, and 
she praises the North Country way of 
“speaking a kind blunt word to you 
as they pass, man, woman and child, 
‘Goodmorrow’ or ‘Goode’en,’ ‘a fine 
day’ or ‘acold night.’ There is some- 
thing of ancient manners in it, one 
human being acknowledging another 
with benevolence that is much more 
agreeable to me than their being 
respectful.” Aristocrat to her finger- 
tips, she liked the dalesmen who loved 
to trace their occupation of the same 
farm from father to son through as 
many steps as “ would make a proud 
pedigree fora peer.” And, aristocrat 
that she was, she disliked and despised 
the ostentation of a Court which at 
that time was deeply tainted with 
vulgarity. In 1807 she went back to 
it after an absence of two years and 
wrote her keen comment on the 
squabbles between Prince and Prin- 
cess. Her sympathies were rather 
with the woman, but especially she 
was averse to any kind of scandal 
and raking up of grievances. ‘“ What- 
ever tends to lower any one in the 
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public estimation must lower all, for 
they must all go together.” 

Her natural setting was among 
people who took their rank for granted 
and did not think that it needed dis- 
play to distinguish them. The society 
in which she met Scott was probably 
the best that existed in those days, 
and some account must be given 
of that famous friendship. Lady 
Louisa had been given to literary 
composition from her childhood ; in- 
deed the first glimpse we get of her 
is a mention in Lady Mary Coke’s 
journal of “Lady Bute’s youngest 
daughter, a child of ten, who showed 
us the beginning of a French novel 
wrote by herself and informed us she 
was going to write a play; that the 
plan was fixed and was going to be 
taken from a Roman story.” As she 
grew older, she contracted her ambi- 
tions and grew very much more 
reticent about them. Her older 
sisters, of whom indeed she never saw 
much, seem to have been wholly un- 
aware that she wrote. But Mr. 
Home’s book contains a half satirical 
apologue in verse called THE Farris’ 
Frotic which was originally com- 
posed at seventeen, though Lady 
Louisa observes in her notes upon it 
(vastly more entertaining than the 
verse) that it had been many times 
rehandled. Its object at all events 
was to point the vanity of young ladies 
in seeking for exclusive triumphs, 
whether of beauty or of wit. There 
is also in the correspondence a plea- 
sant story of a jew Wesprit in which 
she took part. She was staying with 
Lady Douglas and her family at an 
inn in the Lakes and another party 
was in the house. Some one in this 
party scribbled on the window-shutter 
a copy of verses in praise of Lady 
Douglas’s spaniel, Tiny, and these 
were read with delight. Presently 
Tiny was sent as an emissary bearing 
round his neck another set of rhymes 
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in reply, of which Lady Louisa was 
the author, and these attributed the 
authorship of the original copy to 
Mr. Morritt of Rokeby (then notable 
as a traveller in Greece), who was 
known to be one of the other party. 
Naturally all this interchange of wit 
led to an acquaintance from which 
sprang in the last resort the poem of 
Roxesy ; for it was in this way that 
Lady Louisa came to know Mr. 
Morritt and it was she who made 
Morritt known to Scott. Her actual 
correspondence with Scott began 
apparently in 1807, but the tenor of 
the first letter preserved proves 
sufficiently by its deference to her 
judgment that she had already given 
him reason to rate her critical faculty 
as highly and as justly as he did later 
when he wrote recommending Lady 
Louisa Stuart as the best possible 
critic for a budding author who had 
been commended to him. 


I do not know a person who has half 
of her taste and talents, or could do a 
young author half so much good. Lady 
Louisa unites what are rarely found to- 
gether—a perfect tact, such as few even 
in the higher classes attain, with an un- 
common portion of that rare quality 
which is called genius. As a lady she 
has the art of communicating criticism 
without giving pain never having been 
a hackneyed author like some folks you 
know of. 


He did not speak without warrant ; 
the criticism which her letters contain 
was the best ever addressed to him, 
and she was not unworthy of her 
privileges. That is a large word: for 
she was one of those who heard him 
read at Buchanan House the newly 
written episode of the staghunt in the 
very days when he was personally 
experimenting upon the galloping ex- 
ploits which in his Lapy or THE Lake 
he ascribed to Fitzjames ; she was in 
the secret when the Bripat or TriEr- 
MAIN was being published anony- 
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mously ; and she was among the very 
first to be officially let into the greater 
secret of the authorship of TALEs oF 
My Lanptorp. Not that it was a 
revelation. Lady Louisa wrote back 
that the possession of the secret would 
in no way encumber her for she was 
still “free to say what I believed 
since the first hour I read WAVERLEY, 
and should have gone on believing 
ever since, had you denied the charge 
with ever so good a grace.” But the 
author’s confidence revived in her the 
old delight which she, like many an- 
other shy woman (Mrs. Browning for 
instance) had known in going masked. 
There are pleasant references in her 
letters to this enjoyment and she 
recalls for Scott’s benefit its peculiar 
fascination for her. 


Hiding my face set my tongue at 
liberty, and as my habits were always 
retired I was precisely the last person in 
London whom my nearest friends could 
suspect of being the mark that teazed 
them. Then came the enjoyment of their 
different accounts and conjectures for a 
week afterwards; and if I asked an 
innocent question “ Pooh! it’s a sort of 
thing you can’t enter into.” You see 
I have been in training for a conspirator. 


And so she entered with delight 
into her harmless conspiracy and 
nothing else gives us so clearly as her 
letters the thrill of delight, the excite- 
ment, and the speculation which the 
early novels occasioned. Daily there 
were new reports ; the Tales could not 
possibly be by the author of Waver- 
LEY ; WAVERLEY was certainly Scott’s ; 
Scott could not write this, it is above 
him, and there is not his tiresome 
description of scenery. In Scotland 
other people were modestly confessing 
the authorship; in the houses of 
Buccleuch and Douglas there was 
knowledge, not conjecture. Scott's 
sister-in-law had “owned it a joint 
undertaking,” and they were elabo- 
rately pointing out the palpable dif- 
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ference of hands,—‘“ where the weaker 
pen was laid down and the stronger 
taken up.” And this delight to the 
lady in the mask was durable; even 
in 1818 writing to criticise Ros Roy, 
she tells how people still come to her 
“with a complacent delight in their 
own sagacity,” and give their reasons 
for discovering different authors,—no 
doubt with an acumen worthy of 
Homeric scholars in Germany. 

Wavertey, her first love, was 
never entirely dethroned; but of 
those upon which we have her detailed 
verdict Tae Heart or MIDLOTHIAN 
most stirred her. True, she com- 
plained of the “lame huddled con- 
clusion” ; a complaint often repeated, 
for Scott did, as she says, “ kick his 
books out of doors”; but she appre- 
ciated at its full value the marvellous 
achievement of making Jeanie Deans, 
“without youth, beauty, genius, warm 
passions, or any other novel perfec- 
tion,” hold our sympathy and interest 
from beginning to end,—“ ‘enlisting 
the affections in the cause of virtue’ 
ten times more than ever Richardson 
did.” Her old family prejudices too 
were gratified by Scott’s portrait of 
John, Duke of Argyll, her great-uncle 
who had been like a father to her 
father, (for Lord Bute was left an 
orphan early) and who was a main 
subject of family tradition. All this 
tradition survives, for whoever cares 
to compare it with Scott’s novel, 
crystallised in the admirable memoir 
of the Duke and his family, which 
makes up about half Mr. Home’s 
book. The best that a reviewer can 
do in such a case is to recommend 
everybody to read for themselves ; but 
it may add cogency to the recommen- 
dation to give some sketch of its 
contents. 

The whole account of the Argyll 
circle is charged with the best spirit 
of comedy from the very outset, for 
there is no courtship on record more 
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curious than the Duke’s. He returned 
full of honours from Marlborough’s 
wars, handsome, witty, and married 
only in name to the daughter of a 
rich citizen, from whom he had long 
been separated. His experience of 
women had been such as to lead him 
to the belief that probably none was 
to be trusted, but certainly none that 
had brains. There was a maid of- 
honour at Queen Anne’s Court, Mrs. 
Jenny Warburton, distinguished for 
nothing but her rusticity. This lady 
once owned in public with great 
simplicity her predilection for the 
Duke of Argyll, and was teased 
about it till she cried. Some one 
reported the matter to the Duke, and 
he decided to console her by his 
advances. But to his utter amaze- 
ment neither his graces, nor his 
blandishments, nor his magnificent 
presents could win consent from 
this lady whom he believed to be 
suffering all the torments of love 
for himself. He thereupon conceived 
an opinion of her as the one paragon 
of female virtue, little suspecting 
that (as Lady Louisa points out) 
Mrs. Warburton had not an atom 
of romance in her composition, and 
had simply avowed in sheer naiveté 
a casual preference which any one 
else would probably have shared but 
not expressed. With the confidence 
of a perfectly cold temperament she 
continued for years to receive very 
equably the Duke’s visits every 
morning. This preference shown to 
her by so distinguished a person 
secured her retention among the 
maids-of-honour after Queen Anne’s 
death; and finally the Duke of 
Argyll’s wife died. Everybody was 
in a flutter, except Mrs. Warburton. 
The Duke wanted her to marry him 
out of hand, but she said “ she would 
marry no man that had a wife above 
ground,” and insisted upon a full 
interval of six months before she 
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was joined to the most adoring of 
husbands. Time had no effect upon 
his devotion to this very plain and 
quite illiterate woman who repaid 
him with “a comfortable indiffer- 
ence.” Portraits of her filled him 
with fury; but a miniature which 
purported to be his Duchess he 
carried proudly about, and would 
gaze upon the beautiful features and 
say, “ There, that is my Jane.” The 
fruits of this odd union were four 
daughters, who were brought up in 
a circle from which the Duchess 
rigorously excluded all “ your clever 
women.” Their father, whose opinion 
of female intellect has been stated, 
only interfered with their education 
so far as to forbid them learning 
French, “because one language was 
enough for a woman to talk in;” 
and their mother was mainly occupied 
with her troops of dogs and cats. 
Naturally the girls grew up as they 
pleased, and “ became the most noisy 
hoydening girls in London.” All 
married, and all developed a fine 
crop of eccentricities; but the 
youngest Lady Mary (habitually 
spoken of as Queen Mary in the 
family letters) threw the rest com- 
pletely into the shade. She was a 
handsome woman, with plenty of 
brains and a taste, not for literature 
but, for records. “She heated her 
brains with history as others have 
done with romances,” and dreamed of 
playing a great part on the world’s 
stage till indeed she convinced her- 
self that great princes courted, 
feared, or menaced her. If she was 
not famous she succeeded at least in 
being conspicuous. Her marriage was 
a comedy played for the town’s diver- 
sion.. It began with a betrothal in 
the ordinary business-like forms to 
Lord Coke the dissolute son of a 
dissolute father, Lord Leicester. 
Lady Mary at first smiled upon the 
suitor, but once he was accepted, 
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heaped upon him marks of a coyness 
approaching aversion. She was urged 
to break all off, but declared that 
“it would be time enough at the 
altar.” Lady Louisa must keep the 
responsibility for the recital which 
follows ; she wrote it, I may say, for 
the edification of the daughter of her 
dear friend Lady Douglas. 


To the altar then she went (in April, 
1747) and there, instead of an effectual 
“No,” Catherine uttered the irrevocable 
“Yes,” gave Petruchio her hand and 
submitted to be sacrificed. But—but— 
a circumstance awkward to hint at is, as 
you will find, the main hinge of the story. 
But rumour whispered that the sacrifice 
remained incomplete. To speak out, the 
bridegroom, who conceived he had a 
long score of insolence to pay off and was 
predetermined to mortify the fair bride by 
every means in his power, did not scruple 
entertaining his bottle-companions with a 
ludicrous detail of particulars. He found 
her ladyship, he said, in the mood of King 
Solomon’s Egyptian captive—‘ Darting 
scorn and sorrow from her eyes” ; prepared 
to become the wretched victim of abhorred 
compulsion. Therefore, coolly assuring 
her she was quite mistaken in apprehend- 
ing any violence from him, he begged she 
would make herself easy and wished her 
a very good-night. 


Her husband continued to neglect 
her and, though heaping endearments 
on her in company, devoted himself 
exclusively to his crop of wild oats, 
Lady Mary behaving with a meekness 
which leads her chronicler to observe 
that her “teeth and claws were not 


yet fully grown.” Lord Leicester at 
first sided with his daughter-in-law, 
denounced his son, and laboured to 
bring about a reconciliation. But 
matters soon altered. Lord Leicester 
wanted an heir to his estates; but Lady 
Mary, having thus begun life with a 
really fine and notable grievance, 
was determined to make the most of 
it, and absolutely declined to accept of 
any atonement. Her husband carried 
her off to his own house at Holkham, 
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where she still resisted and began to 
give her case “a high historical 
colouring.” She hinted, not obscurely, 
at suspicions of poisoning, and when 
her own maid was dismissed would not 
let the new one near her. Naturally 
all this paved the way for a lawsuit of 
the most imposing kind, and it was a 
great day for Lady Mary when she came 
forth from her supposed imprisonment, 
“feeble, squalid and in a wretched 
plight, dressed almost in tatters which 
(by the way) the Leicesters main- 
tained that it was her good pleasure to 
wear, since her pin-money had never 
been withheld.” Her husband played 
the comedy with spirit to the end. 
The mob pressed round to get a 
sight of her and broke the glass of 
her chair. “‘Take care’ said the 
tender husband as he handed her 
out of it, ‘my dearest love, take 
care and do not hurt yourself.’” 
For the humours of her examination 
in court readers must be referred to 
Lady Louisa. The end was a separa- 
tion, followed shortly by Lord Coke’s 
death which left Lady Mary a free 
woman and a very eligible widow. 
However, such was her dignity of 
carnage that it deterred common 
mercenary adorers from approaching 
her with their proposals, and no 
suitable match presented itself. But 
the nobleman, who was then Lord 
March, and afterwards became at 
least notorious as Old Q., thought he 
could do no better than make love 
to her. Nobody in London, except 
Lady Mary, regarded Lord March as 
a person in the least likely to marry 
anybody ; but she took another view. 
The result was an announcement, 
made by Lady Mary, of their 
approaching marriage. The happy 
couple when they met in public 
treated each other with remark- 
able coldness; and Lord March 
seized the occasion to parade his 
attachment to a very notorious lady 
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of the opera. His relations, who 
were overjoyed at the prospect of 
his settling down, remonstrated, but 
they got no satisfaction from him ; 
they condoled with Lady Mary, but 
she expressed herself absolutely satis- 
fied with her fianeés conduct. 
Finally Lord March, whose quite 
unmatrimonial addresses had been 
construed into a proposal and ac- 
cepted, hit upon a new method. “ He 
paid her a morning visit; what passed 
never fully transpired; but he got 
what he wanted, an outrageous box 
o’ the ear and a command never to 
approach her doors again.” So ended 
Lady Mary’s second betrothal, but, 
at least in her own view, she was 
destined for greater things. She 
attached herself closely to the 
Court, and more particularly to 
the person of Lady Yarmouth, 
George the Second’s favourite; not 
that she was indifferent to morals, 
but that “ by some revelation or in- 
spiration granted to her alone among 
all the mortals subject to King 
George either in Britain, or Hanover, 
she had acquired a positive certitude 
that he and her spotless friend were 
privately married.” Under this pat- 
ronage she became a_ considerable 
person at Court, and she was now 
honoured with attentions which not 
even she despised. Edward, Duke 
of York, was then nearly twenty ; 
Lady Mary, a handsome woman of 
thirty-two, with a reputation if not 
for wit at least for brains, treated 
him in a manner that flattered his 
vanity, and he was drawn into a 
correspondence with her on the most 
entirely abstract subjects. It is quite 
clear that the Duke had no designs 
of any sort, but that he probably 
had a liking for her as a virtuous 
and distinguished woman who was 
deeply attached to him ; Lady Mary’s 
designs were sufliciently evident to be 
the standing joke at Court. He no 
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doubt believed in her devotion to 
him ; she was certainly convinced of 
his passion for her, and her wonderful 
journal (which constitutes the most 
complete chronicle of a Court’s small 
beer ever written) is full of passages 
which comment upon the obvious un- 
easiness shown by the King at the 
Duke’s marked attentions to herself. 
Fate interposed after many years ; the 
Duke died at Modena in 1767, and 
Lady Mary was left in a lifelong 
bereavement which she took every 
pains to parade. Till the day of her 
death, apparently, she would allow no 
one to mention Westminster Abbey in 
her presence. He was buried there, 
and the associations aroused were too 
painful. 

It is delightful that such a cha- 
racter as Lady Mary should have 
existed, still more delightful that it 
should have found a fitting recorder. 
Lady Louisa’s chronicle follows her to 
Vienna in the days of Maria Theresa 


and, (as the letters show) the younger 
lady had ample opportunities of hear- 
ing the elder’s adventures in that 
court. Lady Mary was received there 
with becoming honour, and for some 
months was happy, but could not be 
content with a mere honorific posi- 


tion. She attempted to make her 
influence felt in some court-intrigue, 
favour declined and Lady Mary left 
Vienna in dudgeon fully convinced 
that Maria Theresa “the last of the 
illustrious line of Austria, the Em- 
press of Germany, the Queen of Hun- 
gary, the leading power of Europe 
was her enemy—HERS.” Nothing 
disagreeable ever happened to her 
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afterwards that she did not attribute 
to the Empress’s far-spreading machi- 
nations ; if bidding was run up against 
her at an auction, they had done it ; 
and the rest of her life was spent 
under a flattering shadow of assassina- 
tion. 

Yet witty as Lady Louisa was, no 
one can fairly charge her with a lack 
of charity. She does justice to the 
amiable as well as to the humorous 
side of every character that she 
touches ; and it must be remembered 
that she was writing not for publica- 
tion but to give to younger friends 
some idea of their common fore- 
runners. She shrank from print and 
from every kind of publicity. Scott 
got into serious trouble with her be- 
cause in his enthusiasm for a ballad, 
which she had written on the story of 
Ugly Meg, he recited it everywhere till 
a talk came round in London that Lady 
Louisa Stuart was going to publish a 
volume of verses. “It is really too 
hard upon a poor snail,” she wrote, 
“to be dragged by the horns into the 
high road when it is eating nobody’s 
cabbage.” It was a misfortune, she 
held, for women to be rendered conspi- 
cuous even without their own consent, 
as in the case of transcendent personal 
beauty. It is without Lady Louisa’s 
consent that her wit has become 
public property; and if there be 
vitality in any memoirs, hers least of 
all seem likely to sink out of sight. 
Let us hope that wherever she is, 
she does not resent our intrusion. 
Perhaps behind a closer mask than 
ever she still laughs at the world. 

STEPHEN Gwyny. 





THE FLIGHT OF THE JUNGLE-FOLK. 


Kretine, the old Sakai slave-woman, 
first told me this story, as I sat by 
her side on the banks of the Perak 
River, and watched her deft manage- 
ment of her long native fishing-rod, 
and listened to her guttural grunts of 
satisfaction when she succeeded in 
landing anything that weighed more 
than half an ounce. The Malays 
called her Kreting (woolly-head) in 
derision, because her hair was not so 
sleek and smooth as that of their own 
women-folk, and that was the only 
name by which she had been called 
for well nigh half a century. When 


[ knew her she was repulsively ugly, 
lean, and bent with years and many 
burdens, with a loose skin that hung 


in pouches of dirty wrinkles, and a 
shock of grizzled hair which, as the 
village children were wont to cry 
after her, resembled the nest of 
a squirrel. Even then, after many 
years of captivity, she spoke Malay 
with a strong Sakai accent, splitting 
each word up into the individual 
syllables of which it was composed ; 
and even when she told the history of 
her life’s tragedy she was far from 
fluent or eloquent. By dint of mak- 
ing her tell me the story over and 
over again, however, by asking count- 
less questions, by fitting what she 
said and what she hinted on to my 
own knowledge of her fellow-tribesmen 
and their surroundings, I contrived 
to piece her tale together into some- 
think like a connected whole. For 
the rest, the Sakai people of the 
upper Plus, into whose country duty 
often took me in those days, told me 
their version of the facts, not once 
but many times, as is the manner of 


natives. Therefore I think it pro- 
bable that in what follows I have not 
strayed far from the truth. 


The Sakai camp was pitched far 
up among the little straying spurs 
of rising ground which wander off 
from the mountains of the main 
range, and straggle out into the 
valleys on either hand. In front of 
the camp a tiny nameless stream 
tumbled its hurried waters down the 
slope to the plain below. Across the 
slender rivulet, and on every side as 
far as the straitened eye could see, 
there rose forest, nothing but forest, 
crowding groups of giant trees, under- 
wood twenty feet in height, a tangled 
network of vines and creepers, the 
whole as impenetrable as a quickset 
hedge. It had been raining heavily 
earlier in the day, and now that 
evening was closing in, each branch 
and twig and leaf dripped slow drops 
of moisture persistently with a melan- 
choly sound as of Nature weeping 
furtively. The fires of tne camp, 
smouldering sullenly above the damp 
fuel, crackled and hissed their discon- 
tent, sending wreaths of thick, blue 
smoke curling upwards into the still 
air in such dense volumes that the 
scarlet of the flames was hardly 
visible even in the gloom of gathering 
night. In the heavens, seen over- 
head through the interlacing boughs, 
the sunlight still lingered, but the 
sky looked wan and woebegone, pale 
and sickly. 

There were a score and a half of 
squalid creatures occupying the little 
camp, men and women, and children 
of various ages, all members of the 
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down-trodden aboriginal tribes of the 
Peninsula, creatures melancholy and 
miserable, thoroughly in keeping with 
the sodden, dreary gloom of their 
comfortless resting place. All the 
children, and some of the younger 
women, were stark-naked, and the 
other inhabitants of the camp wore 
no garment save a narrow strip of 
bark-cloth twisted in a dirty wisp 
about their loins. Up here in the 
hills it was intensely cold, for the 
rain had chilled the forest lands with 
a dank rawness. The rude shelters 
of leaves and branches, under which 
the Sakai had sat huddled together 
while the pitiless sky poured its waters 
upon them, had afforded no real pro- 
tection from the weather, and every- 
thing in the camp was drenched and 
clammy. The Sakai squatted on their 
heels, pressing closely one against the 
other, with their toes in the grey 
ashes, as they edged in nearer and 
nearer to the smoky fires. Every 
now and again the teeth of one or 
another of them would start chatter- 
ing noisily, and several of the children 
whimpered and whined unceasingly. 
The women were silent, but the men 
kept up a constant flow of disjointed 
talk in queer, jerky monosyllables. 
Most of the Sakai were covered from 
head to foot with a leprous-looking 
skin-disease, bred by damp jungles 
and poor diet; and since the wet 
caused the irritation to be excruciat- 
ing, they tore at their skin with 
relentless finger-nails, like apes. 
The men smoked a green shredded 
tobacco, soft and fragrant, rolled into 
rude cigarettes with live leaves for 
their outer coating. A few yams and 
jungle-roots were baking themselves 
black in the embers of the fires, 
and one or two fish, stuck in the cleft 
of a split stick, were roasting in the 
centre of the clouds of smoke. 

Of a sudden the stealthy tones of 
the men ceased abruptly, and the 
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women fell a-quieting the complaining 
children with hurried maternal skill. 
All the folk in the camp were strain- 
ing their ears to listen. Any one 
whose senses were less acute than 
those of the Sakai would have heard 
no sound of any kind, save only the 
tinkling babble of the little stream, 
and the melancholy drip of the wet 
branches in the forest; but, after a 
moment’s silence, one of the elder men 
spoke. 

“Tis a man,” he said, and a look of 
relief flitted over the sad, timorous 
faces of his companions. Even the 
Sakai, whose place is very near the 
bottom in the scale of humanity, has 
his own notions of self-esteem, and he 
only speaks of those of his own race 
as men; all other human beings are 
gobs (strangers). 

Presently a shrill cry, half scream, 
half hoot, such as you might imagine 
to be the war-whoop of a Red Indian, 
sounded from the forest about a quarter 
of a mile down stream. Even a Euro- 
pean could have heard this, so clear 
and penetrating was its note; and he 
would have added that it was the cry 
of the argus-pheasant. A Malay, 
well though he knows his jungles, 
would have given the sound a similar 
interpretation; but the Sakai knew 
better. Their acute perceptions could 
detect without difficulty the indefin- 
able difference between the real cry 
of the bird and this ingenious imita- 
tion, precisely similar though they 
would have seemed to less sharpened 
senses ; and a moment later an argus- 
pheasant sent back an answering 
whoop from the centre of the fire over 
which the old man who had spoken 
sat crouching. The yell was imme- 
diately answered from a hill-top a few 
hundred yards up-stream, and the old 
fellow clicked in his throat, like a 
demoralised clock-spring. It was his 
way of laughing, for a wild bird had 
answered his call. It had failed to 
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detect the deception which the Sakai 
could recognise so easily. 

In about a quarter of an hour two 
young Sakai, with blow-pipes over 
their shoulders, rattan knapsacks on 
their backs, and bamboo spears in 
their hands passed into the camp in 
single file. They emerged from the 
forest like shadows cast upon a 
wall, flitting swiftly on noiseless 
feet, and squatted down by the fire 
without a word. They rolled cigar- 
ettes, lighted them from a flaming 
firebrand, and fell to smoking them in 
silence. Then the old man who had 
answered their signal spoke a question 
in jerky monosyllables without even 
glancing at them. The elder of the 
two new-comers grunted a response, 
with his eyes still fixed upon the 
smoky fire. 

“The Gobs were at Legap, three, 
and three, and three, many Gobs,” 
he said. The Sakai’s knowledge of 
notation does not extend beyond the 
numeral three; a larger number than 
that must be expressed by kerp™, 
which means many. 

“* May they be devoured by a tiger ! ” 
snarled the old man. It is the worst 
curse of which the Sakai, who fears 
his house-mate the tiger more than 
anything on earth, has any conception. 

“They are hunting,” went on the 
youngster; “hunting men, and To’ 
Pangku Muda and To’ Stia are with 
them.” The speaker split up these 
Malay names into monosyllables, suit- 
ing the sounds to the disjointed arti- 
culation of his own people. 

The listening Sakai grunted in 
chorus, in token of their dissatisfac- 
tion at the presence of these men 
among their enemies. To’ Pangku 
Muda was the Malay chief of the 
village of Lasak, the last of the 
civilised settlements on the banks of 
the Plus River. His title in Malay 
means the Junior Lap, because he 
is supposed to be in charge of the 
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Sakai tribes, and it is upon his 
knees that the childlike jungle-folk 
are said to repose as an infant lies 
in the lap of its mother. Malays 
have a fondness for notions of this 
kind, though their attitude towards 
the forest-dwellers has never been one 
of either gentleness or protection. 
Although To’ Pangku Muda was a 
Mahomedan, he had, like most of 
the Malays of the Plus Valley, a 
strong strain of Sakai in his blood, 
and this made him formidable in the 
jungles when he led the annual raid- 
ing-party in person. Moreover, he 
was greatly feared, by Malays and 
Sakai alike, for the knowledge of 
magic and the occult powers which 
were attributed to him. 

To’ Stia, on the other hand, was a 
Sakai born and bred, but he belonged 
to the tame tribes, who, in order to 
save themselves and their women and 
children from suffering worse things 
than usual, were accustomed to throw 
in their lot with the Malays, and to 
aid them in their slave-raids. The 
presence of these two men with the 
party now upon the hunting-path 
boded ill for the cowering creatures 
in the camp, for the Sakai’s only 
chance of escape on such occasions 
lies in his sensitive hearing and in 
his superior knowledge of wood-craft. 
But To’ Pangku Muda and To’ Stia, 
as the Sakai knew full well, could 
fight the jungle-dwellers with their 
own weapons. 

The old Chief, Ka’ (the Fish), who 
had taken the lead in the conversa- 
tion since the arrival of the scouts, 
presently spoke again, still keeping 
his tired old eyes fixed upon the 
smouldering embers. “ By what sign 
did ye learn that To’ Pangku and 
To’ Stia were at hand?” he asked. 
It was evident from his tone that he 
was seeking comfort for himself and 
his fellows in the hope that the young 
scouts might perhaps have been mis- 
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taken. Laish (the Ant), the younger 
of the two youths, who had until now 
sat by the fire in silence, answered 
him promptly. 

“We saw the track of the foot of 
To’ Stia on the little sand-bank below 
Legap, and knew it by the twisted 
toe,” he said. ‘“ Also, as we turned 
to leave the place, seeking you others, 
the Familiar of To’ Pangku called 
from the jungle thence,” and he indi- 
cated the direction by pointing with 
the tip of his out-stretched chin, as is 
the manner of his people. 

The poor crouching wretches shud- 
dered in unison like a group of tree- 
tops when a puff of wind sets the 
branches rustling. 

“The Grandfather of Many 
Stripes!” snarled Ka’ under his 
breath in an awed whisper. Every 
man and woman present knew of the 
Familiar Spirit, which, in the form 
of a tiger, followed its master To’ 
Pangku whithersoever he went, and 
even the little children had learned 
to whimper miserably when their 
elders spoke of the Grandfather of 
Many Stripes. 

An old crone, shivering in her 
nakedness, beat her long, pendulous 
breasts with palsied hands, and 
whimpered plaintively “Z! ke-non 
yeh, E kenon yeh! (Oh my child, 
my child!),” and a young girl who 
squatted near her pressed softly up 
against her, seeking to comfort her. 
The hard tears of extreme old age 
oozed with difficulty from the eyes of 
the crone, as she rocked her body 
restlessly, but the girl did not weep ; 
only her gaze sought that of Laish. 
She was a pretty girl, in spite of the 
dirt and squalor which disfigured her, 
with crisp wavy hair, and a shape 
lithe and slim and graceful; but her 
face, which should have been bright 
and laughing, wore the same fright- 
ened, hunted expression as that which 
was to be marked on the features of 
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all the inhabitants of this unhappy 
camp. 

Laish seemed to swallow something 
hard in his throat, before he turned 
to Ka’ and said, “ What shall we do, 
Grandfather ?” 

“Wait till dawn; then shift camp, 
up-stream, always up-stream,” grunted 
the Chief. 

The Sakai pressed in more closely 
than ever about the fire, and the two 
scouts emptied the contents of their 
rattan knapsacks on to a couple of 
large banana leaves. Roots of many 
kinds were there, some sour jungle- 
fruits, and a miscellaneous collection 
of nastinesses, which Ka’ divided 
among all the folk present with 
extreme nicety. Food is so impor- 
tant to the wild Sakai, who never 
in human memory have had suffi- 
cient to eat, that the right of every 
member of the tribe to have a 
proportionate share of his fellows’ 
gleanings is recognised by all; and 
in time of stress, if a cob of maize has 
to be shared by a dozen, the starving 
creatures will eat the grain row by 
row, passing it from one to the other 
that each may have his portion. 

As the night wore on the Sakai 
settled themselves to sleep in the 
warm, grey ashes of the fires, wak- 
ing at intervals to warm themselves 
afresh, to talk disjointedly, and then 
once more to stretch themselves to 
rest. The younger men took it in 
turn to keep watch in the tree-tops 
on the down-river side; but no at- 
tempt to disturb them was made by 
their enemies, and at dawn they broke 
camp and once more started on their 
weary journey towards the interior. 
It was their object to throw the 
Malays off their track, so they walked 
up the bed of the little brawling 
torrent, swollen and muddy from 
the rain of the previous afternoon, 
and took care never once to set 
foot on the banks of the stream. It 
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was miserable work, for the water 
was cold as ice, and the rivulet’s 
course was strewn with ragged rocks, 
and hampered with fallen timber, but 
the Sakai passed through all obstruc- 
tions like flitting shadows. They 
crept through incredibly narrow 
places : they scrambled over piles of 
dry or rotten timber, without break- 
ing a twig or apparently leaving a 
trace; and they kept strictly to the 
bed of the stream until it had nearly 
reached its source in the lower hills. 
The men carried their arms, and most 
of their few and poor possessions ; and 
the women toiled along, their backs 
bowed beneath the burden of their 
rattan knapsacks, in which little babies 
and carved bamboo-boxes jostled rude 
cooking-pots and scraps of evil-look- 
ing food. Children of more than two 
years old fended for themselves, 
following deftly in the footsteps of 
their elders, many of them even 
helping to carry the property of the 
tribe. The oldest woman in the 
camp, Sem-pak, the Durian, who 
had cried out in her terror when 
To’ Pangku’s Familiar was named 
by the scouts, tottered along on 
palsied feet, her lips mumbling cease- 
lessly, her tired old head shaking 
from side to side, her eyes restless 
and wild. She alone carried no 
burden ; it was all that she could do 
to keep up with her fellows un- 
hampered by a load, but Te-U 
(Running Water) her grand-daughter, 
bore upon her strong young shoulders 
a pack heavy enough for them both, 
and on the march her hand was ever 
ready to help the feeble steps of the 
older woman. Te-U, had times been 
better, was to have been married to 
Laish a few days earlier; but the 
camp had been broken up hurriedly 
before the simple wedding-ceremonies 
could be completed, for the news of 
the slave-raiders had driven all 
thought of anything less urgent than 
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the saving of life and liberty from 
the minds of the harassed jungle-folk. 
In their own primitive way these two 
half-savage people loved one another. 
Laish was filled with fear for the girl 
more even than for himself, and she 
looked to him for protection if the 
worst came to the worst. Their at- 
traction for one another was strong, 
but, for the moment, the girl’s heart 
was really more occupied with her 
old grandmother than with her lover ; 
and it never occurred to Laish to 
offer to carry any portion of Te-U’s 
burden, nor did the girl expect him 
to make such a suggestion. 

The long procession wound its way 
up the little sinuous stream until the 
midday sun showed clearly over their 
heads through the boughs and branches 
of the trees. They all walked in the 
same manner, each foot being placed 
exactly in front of its fellow, and 
each man treading almost precisely in 
the footsteps of the Sakai next in 
front of him. Experience must, in 
some remote and forgotten past, have 
taught the forest-dwellers that this is 
the best and quickest way of thread- 
ing a path through the jungle, and 
experience has now crystallised into 
an instinct, so that to-day, even when 
walking in open country, the Sakai 
still adopts this peculiar gait. You 
may mark a similar peculiarity in the 
mode of progression of many wild 
beasts whose lives have been passed 
in dense forests. 

At last old Ka’ halted, and his 
followers stood still in their tracks 
while he grunted out his orders. A 
steep hill, some five hundred feet high, 
rose abruptly on their right. It was 
covered with jungle through which 
the eye could not penetrate for more 
than a few yards; but all the Sakai 
knew that its crest was a long spur, 
or hog’s back, which if followed would 
enable them to pass into a river-basin 
separate from that up which they 
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had been toiling. By making their 
way up the stream that they would 
then strike, they would win to the 
borders of Pahang; and when the 
raiders, if they succeeded in pick- 
ing up the carefully-veiled trail, found 
that the fugitives had gone so far, it 
was possible that they might be dis- 
couraged from further pursuit, and 
might turn their attention to some 
other band of wandering Sakai. The 
first thing, however, was to conceal 
all traces of the route which Ka’s 
party had. taken, and he therefore 
bade his people disperse, breaking up 
into little knots of two or three, so 
that no definite, well-defined trail 
might be left as a guide to the pur- 
suers. The Sakai were well versed 
in all such tricks, and very few 
words, and no explanations were 
needed to make them understand 
what was required of them. In the 
space of a few seconds the little band 
of aborigines had broken up and 
melted away into the forest as swiftly 
and as silently as a bank of mist is 
dispersed by a puff of morning wind. 

Laish attached himself to Te-U and 
old Sem-pak, and the three, passing 
up stream, presently began to scale 
the steep side of the hill. The earth 
was black, sodden, and slippery ; the 
jungle was dense, and set with the 
cruel thorn thickets, which cover the 
slopes of the interior ; the gradient 
was like that of a thatched roof; 
and the climb made even Laish pant 
and catch his breath with difficulty, 
while old Sem-pak sobbed painfully, 
with a noise like that made by a 
broken-winded horse. Up and up 
they scrambled, leaving hardly any 
trace of their ascent, and with that 
complete absence of sound which only 
the beasts of the forest and their 
fellows, the wild Sakai, can ever 
attain to. They never halted to 
take breath, but attacked the hill as 
though it were an enemy whom they 
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were bent upon vanquishing, and at 
last the summit showed clearly in 
front of them. Then Laish stopped 
dead in his tracks, gazed ahead of 
him with the rigidity of a pointer at 
work, and the next moment, uttering 
an indescribable sound, half yell half 
scream, he was tumbling down the 
slope, bearing the two women with 
him, rolling, falling, scrambling, heed- 
less of rending thorns and the rude 
blows of branches, until they once 
more found themselves in the bed of 
the stream from which they had 
started to make the ascent. Old 
Sem-pak fell prone upon the ground, 
her chest heaving as though it con- 
tained some living thing which sought 
to make its escape, her eyes wild with 
fear. At that moment the long- 
drawn moaning howl of a tiger broke 
out upon the still air of the forest, 
seemingly just above their heads, and 
the three Sakai shuddered miserably, 
their teeth clattering with fear. Laish 
had caught a glimpse of the great 
striped body through the sparse 
jungle near the summit of the hill, 
and this had been sufficient to send 
him floundering down into the plain 
again. The three Sakai were silent, 
listening intently. Again the howl 
broke out, further to the left this 
time, and it was quickly followed by 
a scream that could only have been 
uttered by human lips; then again 
silence, it might be for a space of 
fifteen seconds,—silence dreary, de- 
solate, miserable, during which the 
tap of a wood-pecker could be dis- 
tinctly heard, while old Sem-pak’s 
gasps, and the throbbing of the 
listeners’ hearts seemed to make a 
noise like the rhythmical beat of a 
drum. Then in an instant the whole 
jungle seemed to have become filled 
by all the devils in Hell. Every 
member of the little band was sound- 
ing the danger-yell, a shrill, far- 
carrying cry, half hoot, half scream, 
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in which the despair of the miserable 
Jungle-Folk makes itself heard, calling 
to the silent heavens and to unpity- 
ing man and beast the tale of their 
thousand sorrows. Te-U and Laish 
joined in the cry, but above the 
tumult could be heard the angry, 
bestial growlings of the unseen tiger 
worrying his prey. 

Presently the frightened Sakai, 
still screaming as though in the 
sound they sought protection from 
the dangers of their surroundings, 
began to force their way out of the 
forest, and to cluster together in a 
trembling, shuddering crowd in the 
bed of the stream. One of their 
number, Ple (the Fruit), and the two 
small children whom she had been 
carrying in the knapsack slung upon 
her back, were missing, and the 
man who had been her husband, 
staring frightfully with protruding 
eyes, was making strange clicking 
noises in his throat, which is the only 
way in which the male Sakai finds 
it possible to express deep emotion. 
Gradually the band was stilled into 
silence, and sat listening spell-bound 
to the growlings of the tiger. Then 
Ka’ spoke. 

“Tis the cursed one,” he said. 
“Tis he that followeth ever at the 
heels of To’ Pangku. I beheld his 
navel, yellow and round and swollen ; 
it hath its place in his throat. Be- 
cause I beheld it he dared not touch 
me, and he passed by and took Ple 
and the little ones, her children. 
Come, my brothers, let us cry aloud 
that we have beheld his navel, and 
he, being ashamed, will seek safety 
in flight.” 

The men rose to their feet, and 
taking their time from Ka’, raised a 
ery in chorus imparting the anato- 
mical information in question to the 
growling monster on the ridge. They 
made so goodly a noise that for the 
moment the snarling of the beast was 
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drowned by it ; but when they paused 
to listen, it was heard as distinctly 
as before. 

“Tis the accursed beast of magic,” 
cried Ka; “else, surely, had a great 
shame overcome him.” 

The unabashed tiger continued to 
snarl and grow! over its victims high 
above the Sakai’s heads on the brow 
of the hog’s back. 

“Come, let us cry to him once 
more,” said Ka’ to his fellows; and 
once again they raised a shrill shout 
that carried far and wide through 
the forest, repeating the curious in- 
formation which they had already, 
though to no purpose, imparted to the 
beast. Malays and Sakai alike be- 
lieve that the tiger is very sensitive 
upon this subject, and that he will 
fly before the face of any man who 
possesses the necessary knowledge 
of his anatomy. The native theory 
inclines to the belief that the tiger’s 
navel is located in his neck, and you 
may search the body of one of these 
monsters most minutely without find- 
ing anything to disprove, or to prove, 
the notion. 

A third time the Sakai raised their 
shout, and when they relapsed into 
silence, the tiger had ceased his angry 
growls ; but another sound, faint and 
far, came from the direction of the 
lower reaches of the stream up which 
the tribe had been toiling. It was 
like the roar of a rapid, only broader, 
coarser, gruffer, and when they heard 
it the heartstrings of the Sakai 
tightened painfully, for it recalled 
to them the memory of a danger 
which for the moment had well-nigh 
passed out of their consciousness. 
It was the sérak, the war-cry of the 
Malays. The raiders were on their 
trail, and were pressing up the little 
stream in pursuit. The yells which 
the fugitives had been uttering would 
serve to guide them, and there would 
be no need for the slow tracking 
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which delays the hunter and gives 
the quarry his best chance of escape. 
In their flight from the Familiar of 
To’ Pangku, for such they firmly be- 
lieved the tiger to be, the Sakai had 
trampled down the thorn thickets 
recklessly, and even a European 
would have found no difficulty in 
reading the tale which the hasty foot- 
marks told so plainly. 

Ka’ called to his people to follow 
him, and turning his back upon the 
ascent in front of him, for none dared 
again face-the fury of the Familiar, 
he plunged into the jungle, worming 
a way through the packed tree- 
trunks and the dense undergrowths 
with incredible speed and deftness. 
Ka’ went at a kind of jog-trot, steady, 
swift, but careful and unhurried, and 
his people, young and old, streamed 
along at his heels adopting the same 
nimble gait. They were travelling 
now far faster than any Malay could 
hope to do through virgin forest ; 
but they were leaving a trail behind 
them that any child could follow, and 
in their passage they were practically 
clearing a path for the use of their 
enemies. Al] day they kept on steadily, 
only halting now and again for a brief 
breathing-space when old Sem-pak, 
overweighted with the load of her 
seventy years, could no longer keep the 
same pace as her fellows. At first the 
s6rak sounded once or twice, still in- 
distinct and very distant, but after 
the first half hour all human sounds 
ceased, and nothing was to be heard 
save the beast-noises of the surround- 
ing forest. The fugitives had thrown 
down most of their loads, and now 
travelled burdened by little save their 
babies and their weapons; when 
life is in danger, the value of pro- 
perty sinks into insignificance. Their 
faces all wore the same expression, 
tense, fearful, strained, and their 
eyes were wild, savage, hunted, and 
filled to their brims with a great 


fear. Even their movements, and 
the light touch of their feet upon the 
ground, betokened that all their 
muscles were braced for instant flight 
at the first sign of danger. 

At about three o’clock in the after- 
noon the heavens opened and the 
drenching tropical rain fell in sheets 
of glistening water. But still the 
Sakai continued their march, pressing 
resolutely forward, they knew not 
whither, into jungle-depths which 
even to them were untrodden lands. 
They had no objective in sight now ; 
their one idea was to get away, away 
from the Malays, from captivity and 
death. 

As dusk began to gather the rain 
ceased, and Ka’ cried to his fellows 
that they must halt for the night. 
The moon was in its last quarter, and 
the blackness of the jungle was too 
absolute for even the Sakai to force 
a way through the thickets when 
darkness had fallen upon the land. 
Not daring to kindle a fire, lest the 
light should serve as a guide to their 
pursuers, they squatted in a draggled, 
woebegone group, seeking warmth and 
comfort by physical contact with one 
another. They were miserably cold ; 
they had eaten nothing since the morn- 
ing, and they had but a few blackened 
yams and roots between them with 
which to assuage their hunger ; their 
mops of frowsy hair were soaked with 
rain-water, and their bodies itched 
distractingly. But all physical dis- 
comforts were forgotten in the des- 
perate agony of the fear which wrung 
their hearts. 

Shortly after midnight they all 
awoke suddenly. They had been 
sleeping in sitting attitudes, with their 
knees drawn up to their chins, and 
their heads nodding above them. They 
spoke no word, but they listened 
breathlessly. The yowling moan of 
a tiger was sounding about half a 
mile away to the south. Nearer and 
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nearer came the brute, moaning, howl- 
ing, drawing out each blood-curdling 
note with a wanton delight in its own 
unmusical song. The Sakai cowered 
miserably, and drew nearer still to 
one another. For more than half an 
hour they sat thus in utter silence, 
while the tiger approached slowly, 
surely, till presently it appeared to be 
calling from the jungle within a few 
yards of the quaking wretches. Now 
it seemed to make a complete circle of 
the camp, yowling cruelly. Again and 
again it prowled about and about the 
shivering creatures, as though herding 
them; but they could see nothing 
through the intense darkness, and the 
complete loss of the sense of sight 
served to quicken even their rudi- 
mentary imaginations into the concep- 
tion of a thousand nameless terrors. 
An hour later the tiger seemed to 
draw off a little, and then the Jungle- 
People, who had been too intent upon 
the beast to spare a thought for any 
other danger, became aware that 
human beings were in their vicinity. 
How they knew this it would be im- 
possible to explain; the instinct of 
the wild tribes is as unerring as that 
of many animals, and they felt rather 
than heard or perceived through any 
of their ordinary senses, the proximity 
of their enemies. 

Noiselessly then the Sakai, men and 
women alike, fell to drawing clear from 
the underwood the long lines of green 
rattan which grow in such profusion 
in all the jungles of the Peninsula. 
These they twisted into great coils 
the size of large cart-wheels, and the 
young men of the tribe, some seven 
or eight in all, with Laish among 
them, began swarming into the nearest 
trees. They had gathered and pre- 
pared the rattans in absolute dark- 
ness, guided only by their sense of 
touch, and the men now climbed un- 
seeing into the impenetrable blackness 
of the night. Their instinct had told 
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the forest-people, not only that their 
enemies were at hand, but also that 
the camp had been surrounded by 
them. They knew that the Malays 
would not attack them until just 
before the dawn, therefore it was 
their object to escape, if they might 
do so, before daylight came to the 
earth. 

The Sakai can walk up the bare 
trunk of a tree with as much ease as 
you walk up the door-steps of your 
house, and when once fairly among 
the branches they are thoroughly at 
home. The young men, accordingly, 
had no difficulty in ascending inte the 
tree-tops, and then, swinging them- 
selves lightly from bough to bough, 
they began to bridge the more difficult 
places with the lines of rattan, mak- 
ing them fast at each end. In this 
manner at the end of about three 
quarters of an hour they had con- 
structed a path of tight-ropes some 
fifty yards in length, and had passed 
over the heads of the Malays who lay 
encamped all around. Then the men 
returned to the Sakai, and gave the 
word for the start. Old Ka’ leading, 
the long line of jungle-folk climbed 
slowly into the tree-tops, all treading 
lightly without making a sound, the 
anxious mothers striving to still the 
babies which they bore in their 
bosoms. Deftly they picked their way 
through the pitchy darkness, treading 
shrewdly on the slender lines of 
rattan, and for some twenty yards all 
went well with them. Then one of 
the babies whimpered plaintively, and 
at the sound the jungle in front and 
below them broke into a tumult of 
familiar yells, and they knew that 
those of the raiders who belonged to 
their own race had discovered their 
attempt at escape, and were doing 
their best to head the fugitives back 
and to warn the sleepy Malays. 

Presently old Ka’ saw the mop 
heads of half-a-dozen tame Sakai 
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spring into prominence against the 
dim sky. His enemies had swarmed 
up into a tree-top not twenty feet 
away from him, and were in posses- 
sion of the other end of the rattan- 
line upon which his feet were 
treading. A voice which he knew to 
belong to To’ Stia of the twisted toe, 
cried hurriedly “ Ok i-odz (give me a 
knife) ;” and someone in the darkness 
grunted “ Kod (take it).” At this 
Ka’, screaming a warning to his 
fellows, turned deftly in mid-air and 
headed back for the tree from which 
he had set out. Involuntarily he 
looked down into the abyss of im- 
penetrable darkness at his feet, into 
the fathomless obscurity on either 
hand, and even his eyes, gifted with 
the marvellous sight of the Jungle-Folk, 
could see nothing. A man and two 
women, the latter bearing little chil- 
dren in their bosoms, had turned to fly 
when Ka’ gave the warning cry, but 
they were feeling their way along the 
rattan by the aid of no other sense 
save that of touch, and even in their 
panic their movements were slow and 
cautious. All this happened in the 
space of a few seconds, and then the 
rattan jerked sickeningly under the 
blow of a heavy wood-knife. Another 
blow, and the brawny creeper groaned 
like a sentient thing in pain ; a third, 
and it parted with an awful sudden- 
ness, and Ka’ and the two women were 
precipitated from a height of nearly 
eighty feet into the unseen forest 
below, the man who had been imme- 
diately in front of them having just 
had time to save himself by clutching 
the branches of the tree to which the 
nearer end of the rattan was made 
fast. Old Ka’ gave an awful yell 
into which was compressed all the 
passionate despair of his long lifetime, 
and of his down-trodden unhappy 
race. Eachof the women, as she felt 
her foot-hold give way beneath her, 
screamed shrilly sudden abrupt cries 
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which ceased with a jerk as of the 
breath caught sharply. For the space 
of a second or so there was silence, 
and then the crashing sound of heavy 
bodies falling headlong through leaves 
and branches and three thudding 
sounds, distinct but almost simulta- 
neous, were succeeded by a few low 
groans far below in the dim darkness. 
The tame Sakai yelled their triumph 
to the Malays, and the latter answered 
with the sérak. Ka’s people, sick 
with the horror of what they had 
heard and trembling with fear, made 
their way back to the spot where 
they had sat encamped all night, 
and huddled up against one another 
quaking miserably, waiting in dumb 
despair for the dawn and for death. 
So soon as the slow daylight began 
to make itself felt in the obscurity of 
the forest, investing the watchers, as 
it seemed, with a new and wonderful 
gift of sight, the hunting-party began 
to close in around its quarry. One 
or two of the younger Malays who 
carried muskets, fired a few shots 
into the thick of their victims, with 
the object of frightening the last 
atom of fight out of them, and old 
Sem-pak rolled over on her back, with 
her thin knees drawn up against her 
breast jerking spasmodically. With 
a cry of pain and despair Te-U threw 
herself across the old woman’s body, 
calling to her frantically by name, 
and seemingly trying to pet and coax 
her back into life by tender words 
and gentle caresses. Then the raiders 
rushed into the camp, and for a 
moment or two all was noise and 
confusion. The Sakai broke like a 
herd of frightened deer; a goodly 
number made their escape, but Laish 
was killed with his spear in his hand 
as he sought to shelter Te-U, who 
saw him fling away his life in a vain 
attempt to save her, and felt the cup 
of her bitterness to be filled to over- 
flowing. In all, the raiders captured 
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Te-U and four other young women, 
half-a-dozen children, and two young 
men. It was an unexpectedly suc- 
cessful expedition, and the hunting- 
party returned to Lasak in great 
spirits, for slave-chasing was not much 
to their taste, and with so large-a 
crowd of captives in hand they 
would not, they knew, find it neces- 
sary to make another raid for at least 
a couple of years to come. 

To’ Pangku’s oath of fealty to the 
Sultan of Perak bound him in those 
days (some five and twenty years ago) 
to bring a raft, loaded with jungle-pro- 
duce, as an offering to his king once 
every year ; and one of the items of his 
tribute was a Sakai man and woman, 
or, failing that, two elephant-tusks of 
approved weight. The latter were 
not always easy to procure, and it 
was more usual to sacrifice the life- 
long happiness of a couple of human 
beings. Te-U and a youth named 
Gaur (the Pig) were selected for the 
first year’s offering, and accordingly 
they presently found themselves lying 
on the great raft, bound hand and 
foot, floating slowly into a land of 
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which they had not dreamed, in 
company with the jungle-produce and 
the stores of rice and food which have 
won for the Plus Valley the name of 
the Rice-pot of the King. 

The remainder of their days was 
spent in captivity among the people 
of an alien race, who despised them 
heartily ; but, perhaps, the fullest 
measure of their sufferings was the 
aching longing for the jungle, for the 
wild freedom of the forest-dwellers’ 
life, the life that they were destined 
never to live again. 


Such was the tale that Kreting, the 
old Sakai slave-woman, told to me 
that afternoon as she sat angling for 
tiny fish on the banks of the Perak 
River near Sayong. Her kinsmen of 
the Sakai country all remembered the 
incidents of her capture and _ still 
spoke to me of her as Te-U (Run- 
ning Water), a name which made 
the sad-eyed old woman weep most 
pitifully when, after the lapse of many 
years, she heard it spoken by my lips 
together with some broken phrases of 
her mother-tongue. 

Huen Cuirrorp. 
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DEsPATCHES AND LETTERS RELATING TO THE BLOCKADE OF Brest, 1803-1804 ; edited by 
John Leyland. Printed for the Navy Records Society, London, 1899, 


Wuewn the history of the folly of 
Napoleon comes to be written, the 
transactions which led to the renewal 
of the war in 1803 will supply the 
materials for at least one long and 
instructive chapter. It was he who 
by insolently refusing to fulfil the 
terms of the Peace of Amiens, by 
intrigues which he did not succeed 
in hiding, and by menaces which 
he displayed with stupid arrogance, 
forced England to draw the sword. 
Gibbon, though not superstitious, 
as he justly said, was of opinion 
that there are strong indications of 
retribution in human affairs; and he 
might have found one in the fact that 
Napoleon was directly responsible for 
the renewal of the naval war which 
was to be the chief cause of his ruin. 
The judicial folly of his action lay in 
this that he provoked the most for- 
midable enemy he could have chosen 
at the very moment when that enemy 
was both powerful and ready, and just 
when and where he himself was weak. 
All was not as it ought to have been 
with us, yet the British navy was 
numerous, hardened to war, confident 
in itself and its chiefs. The French 
navy was weakened even in mere 
numbers, and was far more feeble in 
the moral strength which Napoleon 
himself ranked as infinitely more 
important than the material. That 
its ships were comparatively few, that 
an important part even of those it had 
was cut off from home, isolated, and 
reduced to run to cover at the first 
mention of war, and that its dockyards 


were empty, would in any case have 
put the navy of the First Consul, as 
he still was, at a disadvantage. But 
there was worse than want of vessels 
and stores. The French fleet was 
depressed in spirit by repeated dis- 
asters, and awkward from want of 
practice. It had no confidence in 
itself, and a deep fear of its opponent. 
Five years of assiduous drill and pre- 
paration in peace would not have been 
too much to restore its nerve and its 
skill. Yet Napoleon drove on the 
renewal of war, misjudging the problem 
as he had done in Egypt, and as he 
was to do in Spain and Russia. 
Thereby he condemned his fleet to 
solve the most hopeless of riddles, 
which was this,—how to reconstruct 
itself and regain its confidence, when 
its supply of stores was cut off, when 
its squadrons could not venture to sea 
because an enemy was waiting at its 
very door, when its crews could 
only be practised in harbour, when 
it could only collect its forces by 
stealth, by desperate rushes in the 
dark, and by movements which had to 
be performed under the eye of a far 
more powerful and a very vigilant 
foe. France, in short, had to meet 
the war, which began again by her 
master’s fault, crouching under the 
menace of blockade. More signal 
unwisdom cannot be charged against 
any ruler. 

The struggle which ended only 
when Napoleon gave himself up to 
the captain of the Bellerophon, began 
then with the French fleet lurking in 
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harbour, weak, spiritless, destitute of 
confidence, and with the English fleet 
on the sea keeping its sleepless and 
threatening watch. After a time, 
and after infinite toil under the 
perpetual driving of the Emperor, his 
navy was hurried out to sea to try 
by evasion, and with the help of 
luck, to do what could only have been 
done successfully by open force. The 
venture ended when it went down 
at Trafalgar dragging the Spanish 
navy with it. But Trafalgar was the 
direct result of the preliminary block- 
ade, and cannot be understood unless 
we look at the period of preparation. 
It is the purpose of the two 
volumes which Mr. Leyland is editing 
for the Navy Records Society, to give 
the history of these months, and to 
give it in the words of the men who 
did the work. Nominally his subject 
is limited, and he deals only with 
Cornwallis and the Blockade of Brest. 
But the subject cannot be so limited. 
The Blockade of Brest meant the 
watching of the French fleet every- 
where. Cornwallis’s colleague, Lord 
Keith, was doing the same work in 
the Channel, while his subordinates, 
Pellew and Cochrane (not Dundonald 
but his uncle), were similarly engaged 
off Ferrol where the squadron of 
M. Bedout had taken refuge. <A 
long line of cruisers connected Corn- 
wallis with Nelson off Toulon. Sir 
William Napier, in one of his fine 
images, compares the war in the 
Peninsula to a net covering the 
surface of the country, and says that 
a strong pull at one place altered the 
position of all the meshes. So our 
blockade was a net drawn round the 
boar in his frank. If he made a rush 
at one point he strained it all. If 
there was anywhere a solution of 
continuity, and he broke through, it 
was all useless. Mr. Leyland has 
dealt excellently with the work in 
his introduction to these papers. He 


has also given a biographical sketch 
of Cornwallis which is all it should 
be. Indeed it would be most welcome 
if it contained nothing but a reprint 
of the admirable doggerel in which 
Cornwallis worked off his indignation 
at the lame and impotent conclusion 
of the Battle of Dominica, April 12th, 
1782. That Rodney was accused by 
some of his subordinates of not doing 
enough we know from the savage 
letters of Hood. Here we have the 
voice of one of his captains rising, as 
Carlyle might have put it, “ into alt ” 
and bursting the trammels of prose. 
The pedigree of this poetical piece is 
above suspicion. It is in the hand- 
writing of Cornwallis, and though 
Mr. Leyland says that we cannot feel 
quite certain that it was his own 
composition, there is surely no reason 
to doubt that it was. The editor is 
not friendly to the verse, and even 
calls it halting. But surely these 
lines do not halt more than doggerel 
fairly may. 


On April the twelth, by the dawn of 
the day 

The French fleet was discovered to 
have bore away, 

The loss of a foremast to one of their 
fleet 

Gave cause to us Britons our prospect 
to greet. 

We formed our line, boys, in haste to 
be sure, 

For a sudden attack is the dread of 
Monsieur. 


This is good capstan-song melody, 
and we have known laureate bards 
who halted very much worse. It is 
the verse of Marryat’s Dick Har- 
ness : 

Now the signal it was made for the 

grand fleet to anchor ; 
or: 
We'll rant and we’ll roar, like true 
British sailors, 


We'll rant and we'll roar across the 
salt seas, 


BB 2 
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The masterpiece of the kind is “ The 
Captain stood on the Carronade.” 

There is a great deal of Hanbury 
Williams, who yet is far from the 
worst of verse-writers, which is no 
better than these lines of Billy Blue, 
as the sailors called Cornwallis. 


Our chief he lay quiet, with good ships 
around him, 

Some willing to move, but the devil 
confound him! 

He made no signal to chase, nor would 
let others go— 

Those who were willing to follow the 
foe. 


This, however, is not the Blockade 
of Brest. That did not begin with 
“light fiddling,” but with one of the 
grimmest things in our history which 
is the press. A writer in Tae Times 
undertook not long ago the rather 
desperate task of proving that the part 
played by the pressgang in our naval 
history has been much exaggerated, 
and that it was even insignificant. 
He overlooked certain ways in which 
this, the rudest and most unjust of all 
possible forms of conscription, worked. 
The general impress of seamen on land, 
which was the first measure taken on 
the renewal of the war, was only a 
part. It made the most noise, and 
worked the greatest immediate disturb- 
ance, but it was not the worst. The 
first papers Mr. Leyland prints give 
us an example of the general impress 
in the western ports. On April 25th, 
1803, George Campbell, Esq., Rear- 
Admiral of the Blue, sends a secret 
order to his captains from Torbay, 
directing them “to select from the 
crew of his Majesty’s ship under your 
command, a sufficient number of trusty 
and well disposed men to man three 
boats, with as many marines and petty 
oflicers as you may judge necessary to 
send in each, under the orders of a 
lieutenant, to whom you will deliver a 
press-warrant accordingly ; and you 
are likewise to select sixteen steady 


marines that may be trusted to go 
on shore to stop the avenues leading 
up to the country.” Here we have 
the pounce on a sea-port town which 
was the first movement in the general 
impress. It was commonly more noisy 
than effectual. Plymouth, for instance, 
might be greatly disturbed while the 
trusty and well disposed boats-crews 
were hunting the seamen in taverns and 
houses, while the steady marines were 
stopping the avenues, and a captain’s 
picket of fifty men was patrolling the 
streets to keep order. Yet at the end 
of much turmoil and a good deal of 
cudgel-play, bloody noses, and cracked 
crowns, the haul was frequently poor, 
and consisted largely of fish which 
ought not to have been in that net. 
Among the men “ pressed at Brixham 
and discharged as unfit were ship- 
wrights, a sailmaker, fishmonger, coal- 
factor, grocer, cooper, watchmaker, 
ostler, waggoner, labourer, shoemaker, 
constable, basket-maker, and others.” 
These men were all exempt from the 
press, which applied to sailors and 
vagabonds only. The vagabonds were 
not wanted. As for the regular bred 
sailors, they were old hawks at this 
game, wary, alert, quick to scent 
danger, and exceeding expert in taking 
cover. Besides, every shipowner and 
broker in the place was in a league 
to conceal them, because they were 
wanted to man the out-going merchant- 
ships. The first effect of a war was to 
raise the rate of wages, and vessels 
leaving England were not subject to 
severe press since it was absolutely 
necessary that the commerce of the 
country should be carried on. Thus 
with the sailors eager to be concealed 
and the owners ready to conceal 
them, it is easy to understand that 
the lieutenants, with their impress- 
warrants, were often in the position 
of men who are shooting in a covert 
already stripped bare by poachers. 
There was nothing to bag; all the 
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taverns and shops of Dartmouth could 
be made to yield only two seamen by 
a hot press. Meanwhile the others 
had taken refuge in the country, where 
nothing but an adequate military 
force could secure them. 

It is not then surprising to find 
that Rear-Admiral Campbell reporting 
that the ships at Torbay are badly 
manned, much wanting in real sea- 
men, and that their “men of all 
descriptions are likewise very weak, 
young, and of low stature.” In esti- 
mating the merits of our officers at 
that time we must never forget that 
the worst battle they had to fight was 
against the poor quality of their 
crews, which were almost always short 
of their due proportion of real sea- 
men (a third of the total number) and 
filled up with the weak, the young, 
and the small. Time, constant cruis- 
ing, and a discipline which was often 
savage did wonders with these un- 
promising materials ; but the navy had 
another resource. The press did not 
work only, or even chiefly, by raids 
on sea-port towns. It got the larger 
number, and the best of its men, by 
stopping the home-coming merchant- 
ships, and taking the prime seamen 
out of them at sea. The story of 
the Honourable East India Company’s 
ship Cullands Grove as told in these 
papers shows this quiet but effectual 
process at work. In August, 1803, 
Evan Nepean, the Secretary of the 
Admiralty, writes to Cornwallis for- 
warding a copy of a resolution of 
the Committee of Directors who 
complain that their ship, the Cullands 
Grove, was taken on her passage from 
Bencoolen by a French privateer, and 
then give what they think was the 
explanation of her capture. It seems 
that “ having reached the latitude of 
50° 20’ north and the longtitude of 
17° W.,” on a level in fact with the 
Lands End, but still far out to the 
west just over the present submarine 
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cable to Nova Scotia, ‘‘an officer of 
His Majesty’s ship Endymion, not- 
withstanding the strong representation 
made to him by Captain Anderson 
and the second mate, that the said 
ship was weakly manned, and had a 
very valuable cargo on board, pressed 
twelve of the stoutest men belonging 
to her.” Captain Paget’s explanation 
was that he thought the men he took 
were “surplus company, and that he 
was authorised to press men out of 
homeward-bound ships.” A case of 
this kind did not assuredly stand 
alone. Captain Paget, who was a very 
able officer, did not take the stoutest 
men only out of the Cullands Grove, 
we may be sure, nor was it the only 
occasion on which he used his own 
judgment to decide what part of a 
merchant-ship’s crew was surplus 
company. If the ship had reached 
home safely, or if she had belonged 
to a less powerful corporation than 
the East India Company, nothing 
would have been heard of the im- 
pressment. As it was, Captain Paget 
and other officers were only told to 
remember that they were “ to protect 
and assist the trade of His Majesty’s 
subjects.” The question, however, 
was just whether protection and assis- 
tance were not best given by keeping 
His Majesty’s ships well manned for 
the general defence of trade. In the 
long run we had recourse to a 
thorough system of compulsory con- 
voy. The merchant-ships were 
manned by a very few grown Eng- 
lishmen, by foreigners, and by boy 
apprentices, who were swept into the 
navy as fast as their time was up. 
Meanwhile the men-of-war sailed with 
them to beat off privateers. There were 
exceptions, but this became the rule. 
It was fortunate for us that while 
the navy captains were licking into 
shape (the phrase is no figure of 
speech here) their deficient crews, 
and were improving their quality by 
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impressing the stoutest men out of 
the home-coming merchant-ships, our 
enemy, who had provoked the war, was 
prostrate. Mr. Leyland has had the 
happy idea of completing his picture 
by drawing on French sources. He 
has had the help of the late M. Alfred 
Spont of the French Record Office, 
who has supplied some extracts from 
the Archives of the Navy. On May 
31st, 1803, Caffarelli the Naval Pre- 
fect writes to Decrés, the Minister, 
describing the condition of the port 
of Brest, the naval headquarters of 
France on the ocean. It is a long 
letter, but it may be summed up in 
a sentence which the Duke of Wel- 
lington had occasion to use about the 
Spanish armies. They were apt, said 
the Duke, to be wanting in everything 
at the critical moment. Brest was 
wanting in everything at the critical 
moment, timber, masts, yards, iron, 
copper, cordage, even muskets, cut- 
lasses, and pistols. In June he was 
crying that all his resources were 
exhausted. The arsenal had been 
emptied to fit out the expedition 
which endeavoured to reconquer San 
Domingo from the insurgent blacks 
during the peace. The coast-defences 
were truly, wrote Caffarelli a little 
later, in a deplorable state. Guns 
were not mounted, or were mounted 
on carriages too small for thém. 
There was little spirit in the de- 
fenders, and the Prefect could not 
understand why we did not land, 
and make a clean sweep of batteries 
and signal stations. He could only 
suppose that the English navy did 
not know how weak the coast -de- 
fences were, or that it wanted enter- 
prise. Yet he himself tells a story 
which proves how coolly our men 
made themselves at home within 
sight of Brest. The English, he 
wrote to Decrés, are always on the 
coast. Some line-of-battle ships are 
off Ushant, four or five anchor 


every day at the Black Rocks, while 
a corvette and a cutter come to the 
very entry of the Goulet (the narrow 
channel leading into the land-locked 
harbour of Brest) and cruise there. 
One English party landed at the 
island of Béniquet, and made in- 
quiries after a convoy which they 
believed was at Conquet. The Béni- 
quet man who told the story, declares 
that he said he did not know, but the 
English officer said he had looked in 
and did know, and he even made a 
bet with the wife of the man from 
Béniquet that within a few days he 
would have some of them. It was 
ten louis against her cow. The war 
was no bad thing for the people of 
these little islands round Finistére, 
who found the English blockading- 
ships good customers for fish, fresh 
meat, and vegetables. 

Yet for all the weakness of our 
enemy the blockade of Brest was no 
easy work. If the French navy was 
prostrate the storms were no less 
terrible than of old. The station at 
the Black Rocks was known to our 
naval men as Siberia, wet, cold, and 
very dangerous in thick weather 
and high wind. ‘“ Tides and rocks,” 
said Collingwood, “have more of 
danger in them than a battle once 
a week.” In the first volume of 
Ross’s Lire or SauMAREz there is 
a lively description of the life led in 
this station of peril and unending 
anxiety. Saumarez had been active 
in the blockade before the Peace of 
Amiens. To him belongs the credit 
of having first discovered the anchor- 
age in Douarnenez Bay, south of 
Brest, where the inshore squadron 
(the light ships which were always 
close up to the French coast) could 
ride just out of range of the enemy’s 
guns during the westerly and south- 
westerly gales. Meanwhile the great 
ships bore up for Torbay. For them 
the return home was no great luxury. 
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Cornwallis gained his name of Billy 
Blue by always hoisting the Blue 
Peter, the order to make ready for 
sea, the moment he anchored. St. 
Vincent would not allow even the 
captains to land (though, by the way, 
he lived on shore himself), for which 
their wives drank to the reverse of 
his health in this world and the 
next. The moment the wind shifted 
out of the west the fleet was on its 
way back to Ushant. Yet Torbay 
and the sight of the pleasant South 
Devon country was something. For 
the inshore squadron there was not 
even that. Its luxury was to have 
a safe anchorage, just out of the reach 
of the French artillery, where it could 
roll, perhaps for weeks together, with 
only the strength of much- tried 
cables between it and utter destruc- 
tion. There is a sentence of one of 
the letters of Cornwallis which, by 
a plain statement of fact, brings the 
hardship of the life vividly before 
the reader. He asks for another 
schooner to take part of the work of 
the Pickle which was always close into 
the shore at night, to prevent the 
French coasters from slipping along 
in the dark. Her captain, said Corn- 
wallis simply, can never go to bed. 
Let anyone try to realise a life in 
which he never went to bed, and was 
never out of peril. It is not wonder- 
ful that those who were not of iron 
broke down, and that those who could 
endure it hardened into the strange 
and violent characters of the old navy. 
The fact that so few vessels were lost 
is an astonishing proof of the seaman- 
ship of our men. One wreck only is 
mentioned in this volume, that of the 
Magnificent, which was lost on a rock 
not marked on her chart. And by 
the way, this event showed how 
completely we were masters up to 
high-water-mark, for we sent a sur- 
veying party and charted the French- 


man’s coast under his nose. 


Meanwhile there were sunny days 
when parties could land on the islands 
and make jocose bets, or stretch their 
legs on quiet reaches of sand. There 
were also dashes of adventure, cuttings 
out of French privateers from under 
batteries, and the destruction of the 
said batteries and their signal sta- 
tions. Lieutenant Ussher, afterwards 
Rear-Admiral and the officer who 
carried Napoleon to Elba, must have 
enjoyed one night’s work in 1804 
extremely. Cornwallis was not sure 
whether or not the French fleet had 
slipped out of Brest. Ussher put the 
question at rest by standing in after 
dark with his brig, the Colpoys, and 
hoisting out his gig. He then entered 
the harbour, rowed along the French 
line, counted it accurately, and though 
sighted and chased got back safe. 
But the most daring feat of the kind 
was done by one Hamon, described as 
a Frenchman but perhaps a Channel 
Islander, who was serving with the 
fleet as a pilot. In August he volun- 
teered to land near Brest in disguise 
and return at the end of three days 
with a report on the condition of the 
enemy’s fleet. He was put ashore at a 
quiet place on the understanding that 
a boat was to wait for him, and bring 
him off. It did not keep touch,— 


By reason of which, after walking some 
time on the beach, and being fired at, at 
random in the dark, I suppose by the 
patrols, I was obliged to return again to 
the town of Brest, where I remained till 
about two o’clock on Sunday, the fifth 
day of my being on shore, when I hired 
a boat in the harbour with two boys in 
it, to take me on board a certain vessel 
there, which I pointed out. But it blow- 
ing rather fresh after getting a little way, 
the boys found it too great an under- 
taking for them, and wished to return. 
I agreed, re-landed, and paid them each 
half-a-crown, and with their boat sculled 
out of the harbour towards the ships at 
the anchorage of the Brest Roads. About 
four o’clock the next morning they saw 
me from the Culloden, and sent a cutter, 
which picked me up about two miles from 
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the ship; and I verily believe but for 
this fortunate circumstance I should have 
died of thirst and fatigue, for the boat, 
being leaky, had occasionally to be baled 
out with one of my boots, and what with 
that, my anxiety, and sculling upwards of 
fourteen hours without so much as a 
drop of water to refresh me, I dare say 
my being exhausted will not surprise you. 

Hamon had £50 for this feat, which 
deserves to figure honourably in the 
still unwritten history of the heroism 
of spies. His report removed all fear 
that the French would come to sea 
yet awhile. 

All the work of the blockade was 
not done close in shore. There was 
cruising to be done which was better 
than anchoring by the Black Rocks, 
or even in Douarnenez Bay. A captain 
might be sent on a round of visits 
to the ships off Lorient, Rochefort, 
Bordeaux, and Ferrol, where Pellew 
was watching the French, and corre- 
sponding in a firm polite fashion with 
the still neutral Spanish authorities. 
“You are then to stretch to the 
northward across the Bay (of Biscay) 
until you are nearly in the stream of 
the Channel, and in that direction 
you are to make your westing from 
twenty to twenty-four degrees, and 
latitude from forty-eight to fifty 
north, and continuing on that station, 
most diligently look out for, and 
afford protection to the homeward- 
bound trade; continuing upon that 
service for the space of two months 
from your arrival upon that station.” 
When a captain was engaged in this 
way he might have some _ such 
pleasant experience as this, which 
happened to Bedford of the Thun- 
derer, one of the vessels which Rear- 
Admiral Campbell had found poorly 
manned by the press at Torbay. 
Here it is as told in the bald style 
of the log. 


A ship in sight io leeward apparently 
in chase of us. At eight shortened sail for 
the chase to close. At eleven tacked and 
stood towards the stranger; hailed him, 
repeated and ordered him to shorten sail, 
and told him that we were a ship of war 
of seventy-four guns, on which he asked 
if we were English. On my answering 
““yes”’ he gave us his broadside, which 
cut away afew ropes. We fired at him, 
without effect, both great guns and small 
arms. [The Thunderers had not yes 
been licked into shape clearly]. He 
hauled his wind to the northward and 
made all sail; at half-past three com- 
menced firing our bow guns, which the 
ship returned ; at half-past four close up 
with the chase, and orders given to fire 
a broadside at the moment he struck his 
colours. She proved to be the Venus of 
Bordeaux, pierced for twenty-eight guns, 
carrying sixteen long six-pounders, and 
two eight-pound carronades, 150 men, 
commanded by Mons. Lemperriére ; 
sailed on the evening of the 21st instant 
in company with La Bellone, La Muse, a 
ship of fourteen guns, a ketch and a brig. 
Quite a new vessel, sails remarkably fast 
and is well found in everything. 


The impudence of M. Lemperriére 
must have been colossal, or else it was 
his stupidity, which led him to mistake 
a seventy-four for an Indiaman. One 
of the Company’s ships though, with 
their thirty-six carronades, ought to 
have been more than a match for the 
Venus. The poor gunnery of the 
Thunderer, which, since no mention 
is made of killed and wounded in the 
French crew, would appear not to 
have hit her opponent at all though 
within hailing-distance, is a reminder 
that things were not altogether as 
they ought to have been with the 
British fleet, and that it was most 
fortunate for us that Napoleon’s in- 
sane greed, and infernal temper, hur- 
ried him into war when he had 
absolutely nothing ready. 


Davip Hannay. 
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Tue South African Debate in the 
Lords and Commons has come and 
gone ; and if the French newspapers, 
which have hinted that, if England is 
not disposed to fulfil the responsibility 
of her position as Paramount Power 
in South Africa, she had better entrust 
the suzerainty to someone else, are 
still a little dubious as to how far 
French interests have been bettered 
by Parliamentary discusssion, South 
Africa seems to have been cheered at 
the attitude of the Imperial Assembly. 
It is quite true that Sir Henry Ban- 
nerman threw away a noble chance of 
approving himself something better 
than a mere party-man; but at all 
events those patriots must be morally 
smarting who hoped that the Imperial 
Ministry would be discovered before 
a delighted Transvaal as a House 
divided against itself. Even Sir 
Henry made haste to devour his 
own pronouncement that it was an 
iniquitous thing for this country to 
prepare herself for the demands of 
war, if war must come. We may 
surmise now that if there is war in 
South Africa the Ministry will not 
hesitate to see it through, and that 
we are not likely in that case to 
have much trouble from the Opposi- 
tion. Mr. Chamberlain has intimated 
the appointment of a Commission to 
ascertain exactly how far Mr. Kruger’s 
proposed concessions would benefit the 
Uitlander, and there the matter rests. 
It must be plain even to the Liberal 
Forwards, whose public meeting was 
distinguished by “three cheers for 
Majuba Hill,” that the onus now rests 
on Mr. Kruger. It is admitted that 
the Uitlanders have grievances, and 
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that these grievances must be substan- 
tially redressed, and if Mr. Kruger’s 
concessions are seen to hold out no 
appreciable remedy, the House of 
Commons will not annihilate a Colonial 
Secretary who asks for a little more. 
The idea of a petition to Her 
Majesty was the very last resource 
of the people of Johannesburg. If 
they had not exhausted every means 
open to them within the Transvaal 
there would be something to say for 
those who compare the petitioners to 
the schoolboy who writes home instead 
of going straight to the house-master 
of whom he has complained. As a 
matter of fact the Uitlanders seem to 
have eaten more dirt (there is no 
other word for it), in the shape of 
appeals to Mr. Kruger, than any 
British community in the history of 
our people. Thus, the National Union 
being founded at Johannesburg in 
1892, a statement of the grievances 
was drawn up in Dutch and sent out 
to every burgher. The answer was 
a series of quasi-official pamphlets 
which were spread through the coun- 
try, conceived in the bitterest spirit 
of hostility. Constant deputations 
went to the Executive and got more 
or less fair promises; but there was 
no further result. The first public 
meeting held on August 22nd of that 
year conveyed a civil resolution to the 
President. The President was ready 
for the deputation. “Cease holding 
public meetings and be satisfied,” he 
said to them. “Go back and tell 
your people I shall never give them 
anything. I shall never change my 
policy; now let the storm burst.” 
Meetings continued to be held be- 
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tween 1892 and 1894, and a petition 
to the Raad for the franchise, bearing 
thirteen thousand signatures, was sent 
to the President in March of 1894 
and rejected with ridicule. 

The Netherlands Railway is an 
exceeding source of offence. * A peti- 
tion in favour of its expropriation was 
signed by burghers and Uitlanders in 
1895 and considered by the Raad. 
The President (who figures in recent 
Blue-Books as the partner of an iron 
Mr. Jorkins) told the Raad to reject 
the petition because, “We can do 
many things through the Railway 
Company that we could not do our- 
selves by reason of the London Con- 
vention.” In 1895 upwards of thirty- 
eight thousand Uitlanders petitioned 
for the franchise ; there was a debate 
and the usual result, one legislator 
observing that if the petitioners 
wanted their rights they might fight 
for them. After three years of the 
most exemplary patience, not appreci- 
ably the happier, as we shall see, for 
the reform and raid of 1895, or for 
the promises which Mr. Chamberlain 
and his own nervousness extorted 
from the President, the Uitlanders 
turned in their extremity to the Suze- 
rain Power. 

Meanwhile, now that Parliament 
has left the matter to be dealt with 
by the proper authorities, and that 
the bugles of the daily papers are 
singing a truce to their disputations, 
a still small voice, as of the Man in 
the Street, is heard enquiring for a 
brief summary of the whole situation. 
He has been busy with his own in- 
terests while the experts in this 
matter have been shouting, and is only 
ready, now that his holiday has left 
him breathing-space, to lend an ear to 
anyone who will quietly give him the 
rights of the matter. What exactly 
are the Uitlanders’ grievances ? What 
is the case for British intervention ? 
What will happen to us and to South 
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Africa if we do intervene, and what 
if we do not? What, in short, must a 
man and a voter do to fulfil his little 
share as a citizen, not of the United 
Kingdom only but, of the Empire? 
These are the questions of the average 
man not versed in South African 
topics, and these I now propose to 
try to answer. They may seem rather 
obvious questions, involving some 
repetition in the answers and not 
a little tedium. But those Afri- 
kanders who were present at the 
debate on July 28th, confessed them- 
selves appalled by the prevailing 
ignorance and, as they think, wrong- 
headedness of the various ex-parte 
statements which met their ears. Let 
us not mind then if we are dull there- 
fore rather than superficial; let us 
emulate the example of “that dull 
sane Christian gentleman,” the editor 
of the OccipENTAL in THE WRECKERS, 
and be “singly desirious of communi- 
cating information,” rather than of his 
more brilliant colleagues with their 
headlines and “swaggering misquota- 
tions.” And first for the grievances 
of the Uitlanders. 

It has been said fairly enough 
that their appeal was precipitated by 
the murder of Edgar, and as Mr. 
Dillon has thought it worth his 
valuable time to mislead the House of 
Commons upon this case, it may be as 
well to state the facts. There is not 
a word of truth in the statement that 
Edgar also killed his man. Edgar 
thought himself insulted by a drunk- 
ard in the street and knocked him 
down ; he then went to his own house 
and locked the door. The police came 
up and broke open the door of Edgar’s 
house. It is quite untrue, as Mr. 
Dillon stated, that Edgar was seen 
preparing a weapon; on the other 
hand it is quite true that Jones the 
policeman shot him in cold blood. 
Mr. Courtney stated in the House of 
Commons that the man whom Edgar 
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struck has since died. That is true 
also; but Mr. Courtney (who con- 
trives to be pretty cynical for a man of 
his virtuous reputation) omits to state 
one important feature; the man was 
a dipsomaniac. He died the other 
day of drink, as the medical certificate 
is there to prove, while he was so little 
affected by the punishment he received 
from Edgar, that he was walking 
about the streets as usual next day. 
He was not even called as a witness 
at the trial of Edgar’s policeman. 
Edgar’s murder was at least the final 
cause of the Uitlanders’ petition. It 
was bad enough when the police could 
not, or would not, make any attempt 
to arrest the murderers of Mrs. 


Appelbe, the Wesleyan clergyman’s 
wife, struck down on her way to 
church ; but when they took to kil- 
ling on their own account, the Uit- 
landers turned to the Queen’s advisers. 
An attempt has been made to prove 
that the petition was in some way 


engineered by the great capitalists of 
the Rand. Fortunately the Secretary 
of the Transvaal Branch of the South 
African League is now in England, 
and he is able to disprove that impu- 
tation. The President, as Mr. Dodd 
reminds us, “has never been a bad 
friend to the Johannesburg million- 
aires” who are able to pay their way 
and have no reason to wish to see the 
end of the present réyime; conse- 
quently they had no share in the 
petition and looked at it askance. 
The League set to work as its Secre- 
tary informs us “with a very bank- 
rupt exchequer.” The same type of 
men which started the South African 
League itself contrived the Petition, 
men of business, to wit, very far from 
affluent, merchants, traders, profes- 
sional men and artisans. As Mr. 
Dodd has said, “a great industry is 
not carried on,” as some people in 
England seem to imagine, “by 
millionaires and bar-loafers.” The 
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people who carry on the industry 
drew up the petition which was signed 
by twenty-one thousand British sub- 
jects. No more than Mr. Chamber- 
lain in the House of Commons need 
we bind ourselves to guarantee the 
correctness of each individual signa- 
ture ; but we have the authority of 
the High Commissioner and his repre- 
sentative, the British Agent at 
Pretoria, for an entire confidence in 
its substantial authenticity. “I have 
been connected” said Mr. Dodd, him- 
self a stalwart Liberal, whose voice is 
familiar on Liberal platforms in the 
North of England, “I have been 
connected with many petitions in my 
time, but never one where so much 
care was taken to be sure that every- 
thing was straight.” Thus before we 
come to the matter of the grievances 
which it set forth, we need not hesitate 
to believe that over twenty thousand 
British subjects did of their own mere 
movement combine to ask the Imperial 
Government, as the last Court of 
Appeal, to intervene to redress the 
state of things which Mr. Kruger and 
his Government had for years point 
blank refused to modify, or promised 
to redress with no serious intention of 
keeping their word. Now the griev- 
ances set forth in the petition are 
familiar enough, but as some of them 
have at various times been called in 
question by the Liberal Forwards and 
their friends in the Home Press, it is 
perhaps not lost time to state them once 
again beyond any fear of contradiction. 

A good deal has been made of the 
franchise, and as it is agreed that this 
is the key of the situation we may 
take the franchise first. Much be- 
wilderment seems quite superfluously 
to surround this question. Originally 
every white man settling in the 
Transvaal was entitled to vote at 
once. In 1855, for revenue purposes 
only, a payment of £25 was demanded 
from persons not born in South Africa. 
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In 1874 it was enacted tha: strangers, 
not possessed of real estate, should 
reside one year to obtain the franchise ; 
if they owned real estate they received 
all rights at once. This was the 
provision of the Grondvet, the written 
constitution of the Transvaal on which 
those who made the London Conven- 
tion depended when they made the 
Transvaal autonomous. In 1882 the 
conditions were increased to five years’ 
residence, registry on the Field-Cornet’s 
books for that period, and a payment 
of £25. In 1890 the Second Raad 
was established with qualifications for 
a vote of two years’ residence which 
did not begin to count until, in terms of 
an obscure law, the candidate had been 
registered on the Field-Cornet’s books, 
had paid £5, and had taken the oath 
of allegiance. Having held this vote 
for two years the naturalised voter 
became eligible for membership, but 
it was stipulated that no person should 
vote for a member of, or become 
eligible for a seat in the first Volks- 
raad until the lapse of ten years after 
he had become eligible for a seat in 
the second Raad. As no person could 
be a member of the second Raad 
before he was thirty, so by this law 
no alien could acquire the franchise 
for the first Raad until after he was 
forty years of age. Even this right 
was made subject to the first Volksraad 
resolving to admit the particular alien, 
and was to be enjoyed only in pur- 
suance of regulations to be framed. 
The upshot is that the burghers in the 
particular candidate’s district are free 
to blackball him at the last moment. 
Again, naturalisation in the Transvaal 
does not mean incorporation in the 
State. Uitlanders being excluded 
from the vote for the President or 
Commander-in-Chief, and these are for 
ever out of a candidate’s reach. Yet 
immediately he is naturalised he is 
liable to all the burdens of citizenship 
including military service. In 1494 
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it was enacted that the children of 
aliens born in the Transvaal should 
receive the full franchise only after 
making claim and waiting the full 
fourteen years, and that even the 
children of persons naturalised should 
only have the vote, though born in 
the country, provided they claimed 
the right at the age of sixteen. This 
was the state of things in the country 
which Mr. Gladstone had given back 
to the Boers on the direct understand- 
ing, emphasised by himself in a letter 
to certain Uitlanders, that the subjects 
of the Suzerain Power should be on 
an equality with the burghers. In 
Blue-book C. 3114, the curious will 
find reported the famous interview 
between the Boer leaders and Sir 
Evelyn Wood and _ others :—Sir 
Evelyn: “ Before annexation were 
British subjects on the same footing 
as citizens of the Transvaal?” Mr. 
Kruger: “They were on the same 
footing ; there was not the slightest 
difference.” Sir £.: “I presume you 
will not object to that continuing?” 
Mr. K.: “No; there will be equal 
protection for everybody.” Sir £.: 
“And equal privileges?” Mr. K.: 
“We make no difference so far as 
burgher rights are concerned.” Mr. 
Kruger himself guaranteed a similar 
equality, which was of course secured 
to all the inhabitants of the Transvaal 
by Grondvet, not then set at nought. 
In a proclamation issued on August 
8th, 1881, Mr. Kruger further de- 
clares that “ to all inhabitants without 
any distinction we promise the pro- 
tection of the law and all the privi- 
leges connected therewith.” After 
referring to Act 28 of the Conven- 
tion the proclamation ends: “ But 
let everyone know that for all in- 
habitants, burgher or not, all the 
ordinary rights of property, trade, and 
traflic are the same.” This was signed 
by Mr. Kruger and the two other 
members of the triumvirate. 
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The rest of the Uitlanders’ grievances 
will be found officially stated in a whole 
jumber-room of contemporary Blue- 
Books. The Man in the Street, whom 
I have in mind, may be directed in 
particular to Mr. Conyngham Greene’s 
despatch to Lord Rosmead (C. 8423) 
and Mr. Chamberlain’s despatches 
(C. 7933). He will rise from that 
survey a sadder and a wiser man, and 
will, I hope, take notice that the worst 
of the grievances have arisen from 
the day when, as Mr. Chamberlain’s 
despatch has put it, “The people of 
Johannesburg laid down their arms in 
the belief that reasonable concessions 
would be arranged by your (Sir Her- 
cules Robinson’s) intervention. Until 
these are granted,” it goes on, “or are 
definitely promised by the President 
the root-cause of the recent trouble 
will remain.” Sir Hercules made 
answer (C. 7933) and (C. 8043, p. 40) : 
“T intend, if I find that the Johannes- 
burg people have substantially com- 
plied with the ultimatum, to insist on 
the fulfilment of promises and con- 
sideration of grievances.” The plain 
truth was of course that the reform 
movement, and the intervening raid 
which rendered it abortive, were not 
causes but consequences of Mr. 
Kruger’s régime. There was a moment 
after the discomfiture of Dr. Jameson 
when the representative of Great 
Britain might have settled the whole 
thing at one beneficent swoop. Mr. 
Chamberlain, Great Britain’s repre- 
sentative in South Africa and, for 
that matter, the most hostile German 
critics, were equally impressed with 
the belief that the High Commissioner 
would create a “budding morrow in 
midnight ;” but Sir Hercules’s day was 
over. He had gone out to South 
Africa for the last time against his 
will, and in obedience to a demand 
which was calculated to kill him and 
did indirectly kill him. It is enough 
to say that the opportunity was lost, 
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and Sir Hercules, content with Mr. 
Kruger’s promises, returned to Cape 
Town. 

After three years we are able to 
note how Mr. Kruger has kept his 
promises. During that time, while the 
Vitlanders have staid perfectly quiet, 
the worst of their sufferings have 
grown from the hour of Mr. Kruger’s 
promise to forgive and forget. The 
Man in the Street may be left to him- 
self to tabulate the effect of his 
researches. If he does so accurately 
he will find: (1) That the Chief 
Justice of the State has been dismissed 
for refusing to accept the subordina- 
tion of the High Court to the Volks- 
raad. (2) That an Act has been 
passed enabling the President to expel 
any one he may wish. (3) That a 
law forcing Englishmen to carry 
passes like Kaffirs was enacted, though 
afterwards withdrawn upon the 
expostulation of the High Commis- 
sioner. (4) That the liberty of the 
Press has been destroyed. (5) That 
the right of public meetings has been 
suppressed. (6) That municipal 
government has been taken out of 
British hands. (7) That vast sums 
have been spent on forts and arma- 
ments designed merely to terrorise 
the British population, so that the 
Uitlander’s child plays in its parent’s 
garden under the mouth of cannon. 
(8) That money has been squandered 
in a bad system of bonuses to idle 
burghers. (9) That the report of the 
Industrial Commission appointed by 
the Government consisting of burghers 
has been ignored. (10) That educa- 
tional grants have been withheld from 
the British population. (11) That 
the drink-traffic among the natives 
has been suffered to continue, and 
that an English missionary having 
denounced the system, his wife was 
murdered and the Government did 
not even pretend to try to arrest the 
murderer until the British Agent had 
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complained. The Man in the Street 
will probably conclude that things 
with the Uitlander are as bad as bad 
can be. He will note with satisfaction 
the words of Sir Henry Bannerman : 
“The Uitlanders have not municipal 
government, nor have they police pro- 
tection, nor the organised maintenance 
of order, nor the even-handed adminis- 
tration of justice, things which are 
usually held in civilised countries to 
be the first necessity of free and 
civilised communities.” He will note, 
in a word, that we are all pretty much 
agreed that the Uitlanders’ grievances 
exist and are intolerable. 

But how is all this to be put a 
stop to? For that is where the only 
real difference comes in. May we 
intervene, and if so in what degree? 
Everyone agrees with Sir Henry 
Bannerman that war should be the 
last resource of civilised people. If 
we have the right to intervene at 
all and the present state of things 
be confessedly intolerable, shall we 
be justified in reinforcing moral pres- 
sure with something stronger? It 
is plain that the answer must turn 
in part on the weight of testimony 
which is forthcoming from the terri- 
tories principally concerned. We 
have a very bad name in South 
Africa for our time-honoured system 
of directing our colonies from the 
Home point of view. It is the 
regular fate of the pro-consul to be 
reviled during his time of office and 
canonised ever after. “Your Lord- 
ship in England and I upon the 
spot,” wrote Sir Benjamin D’Urban 
in 1834 to Lord Glenelg, “ have seen 
all these African matters under dif- 
ferent views.” It is impossible to put 
the history of the Imperial Govern- 
ment in its relations with South 
Africa more concisely. D’Urban’s 
policy was over-ruled by a Ministry 
which did not care to study local 
conditions, and was there to carry 
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out a theory. In 1848 Sir Harry 
Smith proclaimed British Sovereignty 
between the Vaal and Orange Rivers. 
The Boers flew to arms. There was 
a fairly bloodless battle at Boomplatz, 
and the annexation was carried out. 
However it is to be explained, the 
Dutch survivors of Boomplatz still 
reverence the name of the man who 
beat them, and I can recall the 
emotion with which an old Free 
State Boer described to me, after 
fifty years, his impressions of the 
man of Aliwal. It was possible to 
reconcile the most discontented Boers 
by “straightforward policy”; their 
race is wonderfully akin to the old 
Egyptian Pacha in Sir Alfred Milner’s 
book on Egypt who rebelled at a 
suggestion which he welcomed as an 
order. But in 1854 wise Downing 
Street found that it knew better. 
Sir Harry Smith’s work was undone, 
and the Free State, most unwillingly, 
compelled to constitute itself a Re- 
public. The same old Boer who was at 
Boomplatz told me of the despair with 
which the Free Staters found them- 
selves cast off. ‘‘ And who,” he said, 
“my uncle asked them, who shall 
protect us now from the Kaffirs ?” 
The Commissioner who arranged the 
withdrawal was a facetious person and 
answered, “Oh, the lions.” “ We 
were like children cast out of doors,” 
said the Boer. From Sir Harry Smith 
we turn to Sir George Grey with his 
experiences. Sir George was of course 
recalled, and has been worshipped ever 
since. Presently it was the turn of 
Sir Bartle Frere. What he thought 
of his treatment survives in a memor- 
able sentence: “Any puppy dog in 
Fleet Street or Downing Street was 
stronger than the Government in 
Cape Colony.” Sir Bartle annexed 
the South African Republic because 
he found it, in the words of Mr. 
Bryce, “bankrupt and helpless, dis- 
tracted by internal quarrels, unable 
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to collect any taxes, apparently un- 
able to defend itself against its Kaffir 
enemies, and likely to be the cause 
of native troubles which might spread 
till they affected all Europeans in 
South Africa.” Given a free hand 
Frere must have succeeded in the 
daunting problem he was set to face. 
It was he who induced Kruger and 
Joubert to lend their experience to 
Lord Chelmsford in the Zulu War. 
It is an irony that, had the British 
Commander followed his advice and 
acted on their counsel, there would 
have been no national disaster at 
Isandhlwana, no outcry in the oppo- 
sition Press, no need to make a Jonah 
of Sir Bartle Frere ; and it is not too 
much to say that, instead of all these 
things, South Africa would have been 
consolidated into a dominion under 
the British flag. The sequel was 
Majuba Hill and the convention of 
Pretoria. 

Once more this country has been 
given the view of a qualified pro- 
consul. Sir Alfred Milner was sent 
out to the Cape as a man above all 
prejudice, impartial, admirable in 
coolness and temper, and drawn 
from the very class which hitherto 
had governed South Africa against 
the direction of his predecessors on 
the spot. Any English Afrikander 
could have foretold the consequence. 
For two years and more he has kept 
silent, being busy studying the local 
difficulties. At length he speaks, and 
he tells us that the case for inter- 
vention in the affairs of the Transvaal 
is overwhelming. He has no ambi- 
tion to recover the Transvaal as a 
British Colony and avenge Majuba. 
Not the MaNncHEsTER GUARDIAN it- 
self is less warlike, with this dis- 
tinction that Sir Alfred’s policy 
makes for peace; but he tells us 
that the Uitlanders’ grievances are 
real, are intolerable, and that if we 
wish to remain the Parmount Power 
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in South Africa we must intervene. 
We find that the High Commissioner 
has with him all the intelligent un- 
biassed opinion of Cape Colony. Mr. 
Rose-Innes is by general admission 
the most judicial of African states- 
men. Nominally of the progressive 
or English Liberal party in Cape poli- 
tics he is rather apt to embarrass 
his own side by his uncompromising 
adherence to his own view of any ques- 
tion, and his own view inclines, if 
anything, to the side of his opponents. 
He is no politician, since politics are 
essentially a game of compromise in 
which one must aim not at the best 
indeed but at the best practicable. 
We find Mr. Rose-Innes at one with 
the High Commissioner. The testi- 
mony of Sir Gordon Sprigg and 
others of his party may be dis- 
counted in comparison. Happening 
to be English, Sir Gordon and 
others have the common and 
reprehensible trick of espousing the 
English side. But Mr. Innes is of 
another order. Of all the men on 
the spot at one upon the Uitlander 
question, the High Commissioner from 
England, chosen in a large measure 
for his judicial quality of mind, and 
the judicially-minded statesman of 
Cape Colony bear the most significant 
testimony to the goodness of the 
Vitlanders’ cause and the necessity 
for intervention. In a word the men 
on the spot tell us that there is no 
other course open to the British 
Government but to intervene. 

But how shall we intervene? We 
have had the conference at Bloem- 
fontein with its nugatory issue. Sir 
Alfred Milner has pointed out why 
he based his solitary demand for the 
franchise, to give the Uitlanders a 
basis on which “to work out their 
own salvation.” “Who wants the 
franchise?” a youthful Uitlander 
wrote to me the other day. The 
answer is, of course, no one, or very 
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few, save on the ground that it is 
the key to redressing the whole list 
of grievances. Sir Alfred asked for 
five years’ franchise to act retro- 
spectively. Mr. Kruger scouted the 
idea. The special-service officers went 
out to the Cape: Australia and 
Canada strongly threw themselves 
upon the Uitlanders’ side; and Mr. 
Kruger suddenly perceived that 
“justice and liberality” demanded 
the reduction of his original proposal 
to one of a seven years’ franchise 
with certain limitations. Five years’ 
franchise was Mr. Schreiner’s (the 
Cape Premier’s) own idea expressed 
before the British South Africa Com- 
mittee of 1897; but five or seven 
years are neither here nor there so 
that the Uitlanders receive, in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s words, substantial and 
immediate enfranchisement. Experts 
must be set to tell us precisely how 
far Mr. Kruger proposes to grant 
our demand. If his concessions are 
consistent with what the High Com- 
missioner advises us that we are 
justified in accepting the crisis is 
over, and the Uitlanders can sit 
down to work out their own salva- 
tion; the best of them tell us they 
may hope to have their grievances 
effectually redressed within ten years. 
On the other hand, if it be that these 
concessions are not genuine, the onus 
lies on Mr. Kruger, who will have 
himself to tell us, through the report 
of the joint Commission, exactly how 
we stand. And supposing his fran- 
chise proves empty? In that case 
we shall have reached the most acute 
stage of the crisis, for we shall have 
to determine whether or no our inter- 
vention shall go further than mere 
moral pressure. The contention of 
Mr. Kruger’s advocates of course is 
that under the Convention of 1884 
we have no ground for meddling with 
the domestic legislation of the Re- 
public. It is curious that these 
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advocates should profess so greatly 
to reverence the name of Mr. Glad- 
stone, for surely none ever said a 
harder thing of him. Mr. Gladstone, 
as we know, gave back independence 
to the Transvaal. Who could ever 
have supposed him contemplating that 
the Boers should be free to destroy 
the right of franchise and the inde- 
pendence of the Supreme Court, to 
arrange taxation so that the unfran- 
chised bear nine-tenths of it, to muzzle 
the Press and the right of public 
meeting, to make men liable to ar- 
bitrary expulsion without trial and 
make only burghers jurors? The 
shade of Mr. Gladstone, if his voice 
could reach us from Elysium, would 
protest against any such travesty of 
the spirit of his convention. 

The point is that not the spirit 
only, but the letter also of the Con- 
vention has been openly infringed. 
Let us pass by certain more elderly 
breaches of the different articles in the 
Conventions of London and Pretoria, 
the several treks into Bechuanaland 
and Zululand, although the former 
cost us all the expense of Sir Charles 
Warren’s expedition. But what of 
the dynamite monopoly with its viola- 
tion of Article 14? What of the ill- 
treatment of the Cape boys and other 
British subjects of colour? The entire 
franchise legislation since the Conven- 
tion, the press law of 1896, the Alien 
Expulsion Law, and Law 1 of 1897, 
which lays down that the Court has 
no power to refuse to apply a resolu- 
tion of the Volksraad because it is in 
their opinion invalid, and instructs 
the President to dismiss any judge 
who, in Mr. Kruger’s opinion, returns 
an unsatisfactory answer to any ques- 
tion put to him on the subject, are all 
breaches of the Convention of London. 
And finally as Article 14 gives right 
of entry and domicile, and exemption 
from exceptional taxation to all per- 
sons, other than natives, conforming 
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themselves to the laws of the Re- 
public, the Man in the Street need 
only refer to his tables to see how 
many are the separate infringements 
of the letter of the Convention. 

The preamble of the Convention of 
London was the basis of the Conven- 
tion of Pretoria, and grants the 
Transvaal its independence on the 
distinct understanding that the chil- 
dren of the Suzerain shall be on an 
equality in all things with the Boers 
whom Great Britain had made into 
a free nation. The right of self- 
government is conferred upon the 
inhabitants, not on a section of them. 
Thus the same instrument which 
secured the Uitlanders the rights 
denied them is the Transvaal’s sole 
claim to independence. Mr. Kruger 
faces a dilemma, and has his choice of 
one of two unpleasant horns. 

Of course you may say, like the 
Bishop who had rather see England 
free than sober, that you would sooner 
see South Africa in flames than any 
smaller Power coerced by a greater 
one ; but that is probably an excep- 
tional view. It is not a view of any 
one who desires the peace of South 
Africa or the supremacy of the Para- 
mount Power. We have seen that, 
whether it was in 1881 on the eve of 
receiving his country’s independence, 
or after the Jameson Raid, or only 
the other day after the Bloemfontein 
Conference when the special-service 
officers began to go out, the President 
has never conceded save under the 
apprehension of active measures. 
Even before the Uitlanders were able 
to reduce him in 1895 they had 
played their game of bluff with no 
little success, and to the last deputa- 
tion that visited him before the raid 
Mr. Kruger was almost tearful in his 
promises of amendment. He will give 
way now only so far as he is convinced 
that we mean business, and if he is 
convinced of that he will not fight. 
No. 479.-—voL, Lxxx 
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He has no belief in the intervention 
of the Cape Dutch. If Joubert or 
Crongi (who is a likelier commander 
nowadays) should win him a consider- 
able engagement at the outset of a 
campaign, he might no doubt count 
on some volunteers from Cape Colony 
and the Orange Free State ; but who- 
ever may dream of such a victory, 
President Kruger is not the man. 
And if we do not mean business, if we 
accept a franchise which will bring 
neither an appreciable nor any imme- 
diate prospect of relief to the British 
population in the Transvaal, what 
then? The Uitlanders will no doubt 
make some abortive rising, but they 
will not fight much or long. They 
will turn presently to their old task- 
master, the President, and they will 
find that an alien population which 
has lost its old loyalty for England 
will have a very different reception 
from an alien population which turned 
to Great Britain as the final Court of 
Appeal. Then will be the opportunity 
of the young Afrikander Party. There 
are Dutchmen and Dutchmen in South 
Africa,—bond and free. Some of the 
old Dutch families in the Colony, such 
as the Cloetes and the Vanderyls, are 
virtually English. They go home to 
be educated, and home is understood 
to mean an English University. They 
have a sort of esthetic interest in 
their ancient identity with the coun- 
try of Rembrandt, but they neither 
dream of Dutch supremacy nor dabble 
much in Cape politics. You meet 
them on the great marble stoep of 
Grootschur, and save when you are 
struck by some passing reminiscence 
of the features on an old canvas, it 
never occurs to you that your ac- 
quaintances are not English.. Of the 
Dutch politicians there are a few 
like Sir Pieter Faure who will have 
nothing to say to the Bond. Their 
tie is to South Africa, but to South 
Africa as part of the British Empire. 
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If you asked them about race they 
would probably remind you that it 
takes English, Scotch, and Irish, to 
say nothing of Jews and naturalised 
Germans, to make up the population 
of the British Isles, and that, in 
point of fact, it is a small difference 
that one man lives in Stellen- 
bosch and is called Van der Hum, 
while another, Mr. Jones, abides 
with Mrs. Jones at Peckham Rye; 
we are all equally sons of the Empire 
and love one great Imperial idea in 
common. Thus, in practical form, we 
may conceive Sir Pieter Faure and a 
few others to state their case. But 
these are in a minority, and of that 
minority they are few who like Sir 
Pieter have resolutely stayed without 
the network of the Bond; willing or 
unwilling, the majority both of Dutch 
politicians and Dutch voters are vassals 
of the Afrikander Bond, and may not 
hesitate dislike of any of its tenets. 
And not in the worst days of the 
Land League has a country lain in the 
grip of a political organisation so 
tyranical. The town of offers 
an example. There is a central office 
with a provincial council. At one 
time the provincial council might 
elect their own Parliamentary candi- 
dates. Their names were in form 
submitted to the Joezigt, or Central 
Board of Supervision, and were 
invariably approved. This was not 
enough for the leader of the Bond. At 
length at the provincial Bestuur, or 
Congress of candidates, a resolution 
was passed by Mr. Hofmeyr, which 
ordained that the names of all 
candidates should be submitted anew 
to the Toezigt, with this differertce 
that henceforth that Body should be 
empowered to refuse to declare a 
candidate the approved of the Bond. 
This had the effect designed for it, the 
Toezigt, or Mr. Hofmeyr, may now 
annul the decision of any electoral 
division where the Bondsmen have 
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chosen to bring forward any candi- 
date favourable to Mr. Rhodes or 
unpleasing to the eye of Mr. Hofmeyr. 
Mr. —— was of this last category. 
He was a good Bondsman in that he 
sympathised with most of the Bond 
tenets and was prepared to go far 
with the Stalwarts of his party on 
their way to that Eldorado of their 
dreams. The day of his election came 
on; it was a small point from Mr. 
Hofmeyr to seek another constituency, 
but one night Mr. was awakened 
from his slumbers. Three members 
of the Bond were at his bedside, with 
a paper which they required him to 
sign. The poor man sat up to read ; 
the paper contained a promise that, 
if elected, he would neither directly or 
indirectly vote for Mr. Rhodes. If 
he refused he would lose his seat, and 
as he knew very well he would be 
more or less ostracised by his friends 
and relatives, Mr. signed the 
paper and was elected. 

An association which takes so much 
care of its men is not easy to evade, 
and if you take into account the 
influence of the Dutch reformed 
pulpit, as potent as the Catholic 
priesthood in Ireland, not good to 
defy ! 

This is the organisation which is 
violently working to create a separate 
Afrikander nationality as its written 
constitution ordains. In the Trans- 
vaal the Bond sees the basis of the 
“ nebulous and far-off Republic ” which 
is its great objection. The Transvaal 
is rich, and in the Transvaal the Dutch 
are supreme. Now, the old Dopper 
Boers in the Colony have no desire 
to recruit among the British in the 
Transvaal or anywhere else. They 
desire to secure the legislation in the 
Cape Colony for their own class and, 
being farmers, to maintain the present 
extravagant system of Protection, 
and beyond the Cape Colony their 
tie is to the Boers across the Vaal. 
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If they go further they applaud the 
sentiments of the Dutch clergyman 
who informed his congregation last 
December that not Queen Victoria but 
the Queen of Holland was their proper 
sovereign. But among the Uitlanders 
they do not seek to proselytise. Not 
so Mr. Schreiner. If the Uitlander 
population is to remain, Mr. Schreiner 
thinks that they must be an integral 
part of the great South African 
Republic of which he aspires to be 
the first President. And as it is only 
the old Afrikanders who are unintelli- 
gent enough to oppose the vote to 
the British fleet, so the intelligent 
perceive that the business of under- 
mining Great Britain in South Africa 
is gradual, in which British protection 
without and British recruits within 
are equally valuable. No one who 


knows South Africa believes that, if 
Sir Alfred Milner is properly sup- 
ported, Mr. Kruger will remain obdu- 
rate. Consequently we disbelieve that 
there will be war, that if war must 
come, it will bring its compensa- 
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tions. They exaggerate who tell you 
that a great garrison must be kept 
in the Transvaal after a war. They 
do not exaggerate who tell you that, 
so soon as it is seen that Britain is 
still capable of asserting her authority 
in South Africa, there will be a great 
revulsion of feeling in Cape Colony. 
No white people have quite such a 
regard for strength as the Cape Dutch, 
and when it was seen that victory 
was followed by equitable, intelligent 
rule,—the rule of men who under- 
stand the country and its require- 
ments under a High Commissioner 
whom already many Dutch Colonists 
begin to compare with Sir George 
Grey—bitterness would inevitably 
pass and a new epoch begin. But 
we may entertain no such hope if 
Great Britain is now to falter. 
Nations, like individuals, are not 
forgiven their follies unto seventy 
times seven, and this is, perhaps, 
the last chance which will be given 
to Great Britain of setting her South 
African house in order. 

C. W. Boyp. 
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SAVROLA. 


(A Miuitary anp Poxiticat Romance.) 


By Winston Spencer CHURCHILL. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Savrota had scarcely time to smoke 
a cigarette before the Revolutionary 
leaders began to arrive. Moret was 
the first ; he rang the bell violently, 
stamping about on the doorstep till 
it was answered, ran up-stairs three 
steps at a time, and burst impetuously 
into the room, quivering with excite- 
ment. “ Ah,” he cried, “the hour 
has come,—not words but deeds now! 
We draw the sword in a good cause ; 
for my part I shall fling away the 
scabbard. Fortune is on our side.” 

“Yes,” said Savrola; “have some 
whisky and soda-water,—on the side- 
board there. It is a good drink to 
draw the sword on,—the best, in fact.” 

Moret, somewhat abashed, turned 
and walking to the table began open- 
ing a soda-water bottle. As he poured 
out the spirit the clinking of glass and 
bottle betrayed his agitation. Savrola 
laughed softly. Turning swiftly, his 
impetuous follower sought to hide his 
agitation by a fresh outburst. “I 
have told you throughout,” he said, 
holding his glass on high, “that force 
was the only solution. It has come, 
as I predicted. I drink to it,—war, 
civil war, battle, murder, and sudden 
death,—by these means liberty will 
be regained !” 

“Wonderful soothing effect these 
cigarettes have. There’s no opium in 
them either,—soft, fresh Egyptians. 
I get them every week from Cairo. 
A little, old man I met there three 


years ago makes them, — Abdullah 
Rachouan.” 

He held out the box. Moret took 
one; the business of lighting it 
steadied him ; he sat down and began 
to smoke furiously. Savrola watched 
him in dreamy calmness, looking often 
at the smoke-wreaths that rose about 
him. Presently he spoke. “So you 
are glad there is to be war and that 
people are to be killed ?” 

“T am glad that this tyranny is 
to be ended.” 

“Remember that we pay for every 
pleasure and every triumph we have 
in this world.” 

“T will take my chance.” 

“T trust, I would be glad if I 
could say with conviction, I pray 
that the lot may not fall on you. 
But it is true nevertheless that we 
must pay, and for all the good things 
in life men pay in advance. The 
principles of sound finance apply.” 

“ How do you mean?” asked Moret. 

“Would you rise in the world? 
You must work while others amuse 
themselves. Are you desirous of a 
reputation for courage? You must 
risk your life. Would you be strong 
morally or physically? You must 
resist temptations. All this is pay- 
ing in advance; that is prospective 
finance. Observe the other side of 
the picture; the bad things are paid 
for afterwards.” 

“ Not always.” 

“ Yes, as surely as the head-ache of 
Sunday morning follows the debauch 
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of Saturday night, as an idle youth is 
requited by a barren age, as a glut- 
tonous appetite promotes an ungainly 
paunch.” 

“And you think I shall have to 
pay for this excitement and enthu- 
siasm? You think I have paid no- 
thing so far?” 

“ You will have to take risks, that 
is paying. Fate will often throw 
double or quits. But on these hazards 
men should not embark with levity ; 
the gentleman will always think of 
settling-day.” 

Moret was silent. Brave and 
impetuous as he was, the conversation 
chilled him. His was not the courage 
of the Stoic; he had not schooled 
himself to contemplate the shock of 
dissolution. He fixed his thoughts 
on the struggles and hopes of the 
world, as one might look at the 
flowers and grasses growing on the 
edge of a precipice towards which 
he was being impelled. 

They remained for a few moments 
without speaking, till Godoy and 
Renos entered, having arrived simul- 
taneously. 

Each man of the four had taken 
the news, which meant so much to 
them, according to their natures. 
Savrola had put on the armour of his 
philosophy, and gazed on the world 
as from a distance. Moret had been 
convulsed with excitement. The other 
two, neither composed nor elated by 
the proximity and the approach of 
danger, showed that they were not 
the men for stirring times. 

Savrola greeted them amiably, and 
all sat down. Renos was crushed. 
The heavy hammer of action had 
fallen on the delicate structures of 
precedent and technicality in which 
he had always trusted, and smashed 
them flat. Now that the crisis had 
arrived, the law, his shield and 
buckler, was first of all to be thrown 
away. ‘“ Why has he done this?” he 


asked. ‘“ What right had he to come 
without authorisation? He has com- 
mitted us all. What can we do?” 

Godoy too was shocked and 
frightened. He was one of those 
men who fear danger, who shrink 
from it, but yet embark deliberately 
on courses which they know must 
lead to it. He had long foreseen the 
moment of revolt, but had persisted 
in going on. Now it was upon him, 
and he trembled ; still, his dignity 
strengthened him. 

“What is to be done, Savrola?” 
he asked turning instinctively to the 
greater soul and stronger mind. 

“Well,” said the leader, “ they 
had no business to come without my 
orders; they have, as Renos has 
observed, committed us, while our 
plans are in some respects incomplete. 
Strelitz has disobeyed me flatly; I 
will settle with him later. For the 
present, recriminations are futile; we 
have to deal with the situation. The 
President will know of the invasion 
in the morning ; some of the troops 
here will, I take it, be ordered to 
strengthen the Government forces in 
the field. Perhaps the Guard will be 
sent. I think the others would 
refuse to march ; they are thoroughly 
in sympathy with the Cause. If so 
we must strike, much as we have 
arranged. You, Moret, will call the 
people to arms. The proclamation 
must be printed, the rifles served out, 
the Revolution proclaimed. All the 
Delegates must be notified. If the 
soldiers fraternise, all will be well ; 
if not, you will have to fight—I don’t 
think there will be much opposition 
—storm the palace and make Molara 
prisoner.” 

“Tt shall be done,” said Moret. 

“Meanwhile,” continued Savrola, 
“we will proclaim the Provisional 
Government at the Mayoralty. 
Thence I shall send you orders; 
thither you must send me reports. 
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All this will happen the day after 
to-morrow.” 

Godoy shivered, but assented. 
“Yes,” he said; “it is the only 
course, except flight and ruin.” 

“Very well; now we will go into 
details. First of all, the proclama- 
tion. I will write that to-night. 
Moret, you must get it printed ; you 
shall have it at six o’clock to-morrow 
morning. Then prepare the arrange- 
ments we had devised for assembling 
and arming the people ; wait till you 
get a written order from me to put 
them into action. You, Renos, must 
see the members of the Provisional 
Government. Have the constitution 
of the Council of Public Safety 
printed, and be ready to circulate it 
to-morrow night ; yet again, wait till 
I give the word. Much depends on 
the attitude of the troops ; but every- 
thing is really ready. I do not think 
we need fear the result.” 

The intricate details of the plot, 
for plot it was, were well known to 
the leaders of the revolt. For several 
months they had looked to force as the 
only means of ending the government 
they detested. Savrola was not the 
man to commit himself to such an 
enterprise without taking every pre- 
caution. Nothing had been forgotten ; 
the machinery of revolution only 
needed setting in motion. Yet in 
spite of the elaborate nature of the 
conspiracy and its great scale, the 
President and his police had been 
able to learn nothing definite. They 
feared that a rising was imminent : 
they had realised the danger for some 
months; but it was impossible to 
know where the political agitation 
ended, and the open sedition began. 
The great social position and almost 
European reputation of the principal 
leaders had rendered their arrest 
without certain proof a matter of 
extreme difficulty. The President, 
believing that the people would not 


rise unless spurred thereto by some 
act of power on the part of the Exe- 
cutive, feared to rouse them. But 
for this Savrola, Moret, and the 
others would have already filled cells 
in the State prison; indeed they 
would have had much to be thankful 
for had their lives been spared. 

But Savrola understood his position, 
and had played his game with con- 
summate tact and skill. The great 
parade he made of the political 
agitation had prevented the Presi- 
dent from observing the conspiracy 
to deliberate violence which lay 
beneath. At length the prepara- 
tions were approaching completion. 
It had become only a matter of 
days; Strelitz’s impetuous act had 
but precipitated the course of events. 
One corner of the great firework had 
caught light too soon ; it was neces- 
sary to fire the rest lest the effect 
should be spoiled. 

He continued to go over the details 
of the scheme for nearly an hour, to 
make sure that there should be no 
mistakes. At last all was finished, 
and the members of the embryo 
Council of Public Safety took their 
departure. Savrola let them out 
himself, not wishing to wake the 
old nurse. Poor soul, why should 
she feel the force of the struggles of 
ambitious men ? 

Moret went off full of enthusiasm ; 
the others were gloomy and preoccu- 
pied. Their great leader shut the 
door, and once more that night 
climbed the stairs to his chamber. 

As he reached it, the first streaks 
of morning came in through the parted 
curtains of the windows. The room, 
in the grey light with its half empty 
glasses and full ash-trays, looked like 
a@ woman, no longer young, surprised 
by an unsympathetic dawn in the 
meretricious paints and pomps of the 
previous night. It was too late to 
go to bed; yet he was tired, weary 
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with that dry kind of fatigue which 
a man feels when all desire of sleep 
has passed away. He experienced 
a sensation of annoyance and depres- 
sion. Life seemed unsatisfactory ; 
something was lacking. When all 
deductions had been made on the 
scores of ambition, duty, excitement, 
or fame, there remained an unab- 


sorbed residuum of pure emptiness. . 


What was the good of it all? He 
thought of the silent streets; in a 
few hours they would echo with the 
crackle of musketry. Poor broken 
creatures would be carried bleeding 
to the houses, whose doors terrified 
women would close in the unchari- 
table haste of fear. Others, flicked 
out of human ken from solid concrete 
earth to unknown, unformulated ab- 
stractions, would lie limp and re- 
proachful on the senseless stones. 
And for what? He could not find 
an answer to the question. The 
apology for his own actions was 
merged in the much greater apvlogy 
Nature would have to make for the 
existence of the human _ species. 
Well, he might be killed himself; 
and as the thought occurred to him 
he looked forward with a strange 
curiosity to that sudden change, with 
perhaps its great revelation. The re- 
flection made him less dissatisfied with 
the shallow ends of human ambition. 
When the notes of life ring false, men 
should correct them by referring to 
the tuning-fork of death. It is when 
that clear menacing tone is heard that 
the love of life grows keenest in the 
human heart. 

All men, from such moods and 
reflections, are recalled to earth by 
hard matters of fact. He remem- 
bered the proclamation he had to 
write, and rising plunged into the 
numerous details of the business of 
living, and thus forgot the barren- 
ness of life. So he sat and wrote, 
while the pale glimmer of the dawn 
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glowed into the clear light of sun- 
rise and the warm tints of broad 
day. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Tue private breakfast-room of the 
Presidential palace was a small but 
lofty apartment. The walls were 
hung with tapestries ; over the doors 
weapons of ancient type and history 
were arranged in elaborate patterns. 
The great French windows were 
deeply set in the wall, and the bright 
light of the morning was softened by 
heavy crimson curtains. Like the 
rest of the house it wore an official 
aspect. The windows opened on to 
the stone terrace, and those who 
passed through them experienced a 
feeling of relief-in exchanging the 
severe splendours of the palace for 
the beautiful confusion of the garden, 
where between the spreading trees 
and slender palms stretched the 
sparkling waters of the harbour. 

The table, which was set for 
fwo, was comfortably small and well 
arranged. The generous revenue 
which it had long been the principle 
of the Lauranian Republic to bestow 
on her First Magistrate enabled the 
President to live in a style of ele- 
gance and luxury, and to enjoy 
the attractions of good silver, fresh- 
cut flowers, and an excellent cook. 
But it was with a clouded brow that 
Molara met his wife at breakfast on 
the morning after the events which 
have just been chronicled. 

“ Bad news,—tiresome news again, 
dear,” he said as, sitting down and 
depositing a handful of papers on the 
table, he signed to the servants to 
leave the room. 

Lucile experienced a feeling of in- 
tense relief. After all she would not 
have to tell him the secret she had 
learned. “Has he started?” she 
asked incautiously. 
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“ Yes, last night; but he will be 
stopped.” 

“Thank heaven for that!” 

Molara looked at her in amaze- 
ment. “ What do you mean? Why 
are you glad that the Admiral and 
the fleet are prevented from carrying 
out my orders?” 

“The fleet !” 

“Good gracious ! 
think I meant?” 
patiently. 

A loophole of escape presented 
itself. She ignored his question. “I 
am glad the fleet is stopped because 
I think they will be wanted here, 
now that the city is so unsettled.” 

“Oh,” said the President shortly, 
—suspiciously, she thought. To cover 
her retreat she asked a question. 
“Why are they stopped ?” 

Molara pulled out a Press telegram 
slip from among his papers. 

“ Port Said, September 9th, 6.0. 
a.m.,” he said, reading ; “ British steam- 
collier Maude, 1,400 tons, grownded 
this morning in canal, which is in 
consequence blocked for traffic. Every 
effort is being made to clear the fair- 
way. Accident is believed to be due 
to the silting up of channel caused by 
extreme draught of H.B.M.S. Aggres- 
sor which passed through last night.” 
He added: “They know their busi- 
ness these English pigs.” 

“You think they have done it on 
purpose ?” 

“Of course.” 

“ But the fleet is not there yet?” 

“Tt will be there to-morrow night.” 

“ But why should they block the 
channel now,—why not wait?” 

“Characteristic dislike of coups de 
théatre, I suppose. Now the French 
would have waited till we were at 
the entrance of the channel, and then 
shut the door in our faces neatly. 
But British Diplomacy does not aim 
at effects; besides this looks more 
natural.” 


What did you 
he asked im- 
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“ How abominable!” 

“And listen to this,” said the 
President, as giving way to keen irri- 
tation he snatched another paper from 
his bundle and began to read. “ From 
the Ambassador,” he said: “ Her 
Majesty's Government have instructed 
the Officers commanding the various 
British coaling-stations south of the 
Red Sea, to render every assistance to 
the Lauranian fleet and to supply them 
with coal at the local market-rate.” 

“Tt is an insult,” she said. 

“Tt is a cat playing with a mouse,” 
he rejoined bitterly. 

“What will you do?” 

“Do? Sulk, protest,—but give in. 
What else can we do? Their ships 
are on the spot; ours are cut off.” 

There was a pause. Molara read 
his papers and continued his break- 
fast. Lucile came back to her reso- 
lution. She would tell him; but she 
would make terms. Savrola must be 
protected at all costs. “ Antonio,” 
she said nervously. 

The President, who was in a 
thoroughly bad temper, went on 
reading for a moment and then 
looked up abruptly. “ Yes?” 

“T must tell you something.” 

“ Well, what is it?” 

“ A great danger is threatening us.” 

“ T know that,” he said shortly. 

“ Savrola ” She paused un- 
certain and undecided. 

“What of him?” said Molara, 
suddenly becoming interested. 

“If you were to find him guilty 
of conspiracy, of plotting revolution, 
what would you do?” 

“T should shoot him with the 
greatest pleasure in the world.” 

“ What, without a trial ?” 

“Oh no! He should have a trial 
and welcome. What of him?” 

It was a bad moment. She looked 
round for another loophole. 

“ He—he made a speech last night,” 
she said. 
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“He did,” said the President 
impatiently. 

“ Well, I think it must have been 
very inflammatory, because I heard 
the crowds cheering in the streets 
all night.” 

Molara looked at her in deep dis- 
gust. “My dear, how silly you are 
this morning,” he said and returned 
to his paper. 

The long silence that followed was 
broken by the hurried entrance of 
Miguel with an opened telegram. He 
walked straight up to the President 
and handed it to him without speak- 
ing; but Lucile could see that he was 
trembling with haste, excitement, or 
terror. 

Molara opened the folded paper 
leisurely, smoothed it on the table 
and then jumped out of his chair as 
be read it. “Good God! when did 
this come ?” 

“This moment.” 

“The fleet,” he cried, “the fleet, 
Miguel,—not an instant must be lost ! 
Recall the Admiral! They must 
return at once. I will write the 
telegram myself.” Crumpling the 
message in his hand he hurried out 
of the room, Miguel at his heels. At 
the door he found a waiting servant. 
“Send for Colonel Sorrento,—to come 
here immediately. Go! be off! Run!” 
he cried as the man departed with 
ceremonious slowness. 

Lucile heard them bustle down 
the corridor and the slam of a dis- 
tant door; then all was silent again. 
She knew. what that telegram con- 
tained. The tragedy had burst upon 
them all, that tragedy whose climax 
must strike her so nearly ; but she 
felt glad she had meant to tell her 
husband,—and yet more glad that 
she had not told him. A cynic might 
have observed that Savrola’s con- 
fidence in the safety of his secret 
was well founded. 

She returned to her sitting-room. 


The uncertainty of the immediate 
future terrified her. If the revolt 
succeeded, she and her husband would 
have to fly for their lives ; if it were 
suppressed the consequences seemed 
more appalling. One thing was clear ; 
the President would send her out of 
the Capital at once to some place of 
safety. Whither? Amid all these 
doubts and conflicting emotions one 
desire predominated,—to see Savrola 
again, to bid him good-bye, to tell 
him she had not betrayed him. It 
was impossible. A prey to many 
apprehensions she walked aimlessly 
about the room awaiting the develop- 
ments she feared. 

Meanwhile the President and his 
secretary had reached the private 
office. Miguel shut the door. Both 
looked at each other. 

“Tt has come,” said Molara with a 
long breath. 

“In an evil hour,” replied the 
Secretary. 

“T shall win, Miguel. Trust to 
my star, my luck,—I will see this 
thing through. Weshall crush them ; 
but much is to be done. Now write 
this telegram to our agent at Port 
Said ; send it in cipher and clear the 
line: Charter at once fast despatch- 
boat and go personally to meet Admiral 
de Mello, who with fleet left Laurania 
midnight Sth instant for Port Said. 
Stop. Order him in my name return 
here urgent. Stop. Spare no expense. 
Now send that off. With good luck 
the ships should be here to-morrow 
night.” 

Miguel sat down and began to put 
the message into code. The President 
paced the room excitedly ; then he 
rang the bell ; a servant entered. 

“Has Colonel Sorrento come yet?” 

“ No, your Excellency.” 

“Send and tell him to come at 
once.” 

“He has been sent for, your 
Excelleney.” 
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“ Send again.” 

The man disappeared. 

Molara rang the bell once more. 
He met the servant in the doorway. 

“Ts there a mounted orderly ?” 

“Yes, your Excellency.” 

“Finished, Miguel ?” 

“ Here,” said the Secretary, getting 
up and handing the message to the 
startled attendant,—“ at speed.” 

“Go on,” shouted the President, 
striking the table with his open hand 
and the man fled from the room. The 
sound of the galloping horse somewhat 
allayed Molara’s impatience. 

“ He crossed the frontier last night 
at nine o’clock, Miguel; he should 
have been at Turga at daybreak. We 
have a garrison there, a small one, 
but enough to delay the advance. 
Why is there no news? This telegram 
comes from Paris, from the Foreign 
Minister. We should have heard from 
—who is it commands the post?” 


“T don’t know, your Excellency. 
The Colonel will be here directly ; 
but the silence is ugly.” 

The President set his teeth. “I 
cannot trust the army; they are all 


disaffected. It is a terrible game ; 
but I shall win, I shall win!” He 
repeated the sentence to himself 
several times with more energy than 
conviction, as if to fortify his heart. 

The door opened. “Colonel Sor- 
rento,” announced the usher. 

** Look here, old man” said Molara 
familiarly, — he felt he wanted a 
friend rather than a subordinate— 
“ Strelitz has invaded us. He crossed 
the frontier last night with two 
thousand men and several Maxim 
guns, marching here by Turga and 
Lorenzo. We have no news from the 
Commandant at Turga ; who is he?” 

Sorrento was one of those soldiers, 
not an uncommon type, who fear little 
but independent responsibility. He 
had served under the President for 
many years in the field and in the 
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Government. Had he been alone 
when the news arrived, he would 
have been thunderstruck; now that 
he had a leader he followed and 
obeyed with military precision. With- 
out any appearance of surprise he 
thought for a moment and then 
replied: “Major de Roc; he has 
four companies,—a good offlicer,— 
you can trust him, Sir.” 

* But the troops ?” 

“That’s another matter altogether. 
The whole army, as I have several 
times informed you, Sir, is disturbed. 
Only the Guard can be relied on, and, 
of course, the officers.” 

“ Well, we shall see,” said the 
President stoutly. “ Miguel, get the 
map. You know the country, Sor- 
rento. Between Turga and Lorenzo 
the Black Gorge must be held. 
Here,” he pointed on the map, which 
the Secretary unrolled, “here they 
must be stopped, or at any rate de- 
layed till the fleet comes back. What 
is there at Lorenzo?” 

“A battalion and two machine- 
guns,” replied the War-Minister. 

The President took a turn up and 
down the room. He was used to 
deciding quickly. “A brigade would 
do it for certain,” he said. He took 
another turn. “Rail both battalions 
of the Guard at once to Lorenzo.” 
Sorrento, who had produced his note- 
book, began to write. “Two field- 
batteries,” said the President. ‘‘ Which 
two are fit, Colonel ?” 

“The first and second will do,” 
answered Sorrento. 

“ And the Lancers of the Guard.” 

“ All?” 

“Yes, all, except details for orderly- 
work.” 

“That leaves you nothing trust- 
worthy.” 

“T know,” said the President. “ It 
is a bold course, but the only one. 
Now what about the Line regiments 
in the city? Which are the worst?” 
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“The third, fifth, and eleventh 
‘_have caused us most uneasiness.” 

“Very well; we will get them out 
of the way. Let them march to-day 
towards Lorenzo and halt anywhere 
ten miles out of the city as a sup- 
porting brigade. Now, who is to 
command ?” 

* Rollo is senior, Sir.” 

“ A fool, a fossil, and out of date,” 
cried the President. 

“Stupid, but steady,” said Sorrento. 
“You can rely upon his attempting 
nothing brilliant; he will do what 
he is told, and nothing more.” 

Molara reflected on this tremendous 
military virtue. ‘‘ Very well; give 
him the supporting brigade ; they 
will have no fighting. But the other 
business; that is different. Brienz 
should have it.” 

“Why not Drogan?” suggested the 
War-Minister. 

““T can’t stand his wife,” said the 
President. 

“He is a good musician, Sir,” 
interposed Miguel. 

“ Guitar,—very melodious.” 
shook his head appreciatively. 

“And has a capital cook,” added 
Sorrento. 

“No,” said Molara; “this is a 
matter of life and death. I cannot 
indulge my prejudices, nor yours; he 
is not a good man.” 

“A good Staff would run him all 
right, Sir; he is very placid and 
easily led. And he is a great friend 
of mine; many’s the good dinner —” 

“No, Colonel, it’s no good ; I can- 
not. Is it likely that when so much 
is at stake, when my reputation, my 
chances in life, indeed life itself, are 
on the hazard, that I or any one 
would give a great command on such 
grounds? If claims were equally 
balanced, I would oblige you; but 
Brienz is a better man and must 
have it. Besides,” he added, “he has 
not got a horrid wife.” Sorrento 
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looked terribly disappointed but said 
no more. “ Well, that is all settled. 
I leave all details to you. The Staff, 
everything, you may appoint; but 
the troops must start by noon. I 
will speak to them myself at the 
station.” 

The War-Minister bowed and de- 
parted, solaced by the minor appoint- 
ments which the President had left 
to hi#*decision. 

Molara looked at his secretary 
dubiously. “Is there anything else 
to do? None of the revolutionaries 
in the city have moved, have they?” 

“They have given no sign, Sir ; 
there is nothing to incriminate them.” 

“Tt is possible this has surprised 
them ; their plans are not ready. At 
the first overt act of violence or se- 
dition, I will arrest them. But I 
must have proofs, not for my own 
satisfaction, but for the country.” 

“This is a critical moment,” said 
the Secretary. ‘If the leaders of the 
sedition could be discredited, if they 
could be made to appear ridiculous or 
insincere, it would have a great effect 
on public opinion.” 

“T had thought,” replied Molara, 
“that we might hope to learn some- 
thing of their plans.” 

“You have informed me that her 
Excellency has consented to ask 
Sefior Savrola for information on 
this point?” 

“JT dislike the idea of any in- 
timacy between them; it might be 
dangerous.” 

“Tt might be made most dangerous 
for him.” 

“In what way?” 

“In the way I have already in- 
dicated to you, General.” 

“Do you mean in the way I for- 
bade you to suggest, Sir?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ And this is the moment ?” 

“Now or never.” 

There was a silence, after which 
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they resumed the morning’s business. 
For an hour and a half both worked 
busily. Then Molara spoke. “I 
hate doing it ; it’s a dirty job.” 

“ What is necessary, is necessary,” 
said the Secretary sententiously. The 
President was about to make a reply 
when a clerk entered the room with 
a deciphered telegram. Miguel took 
it from him, read it, and passed it 
to his chief, saying grimly as he did 
so: “ Perhaps this will decide you.” 

The President read the message, 
and as he read his face grew hard 
and cruel. It was from the Police- 
Commissary at Turga, brief but ter- 
rible; the soldiers had deserted to 
the invaders, having first shot their 
officers. 

“Very well,” said Molara at last, 
“T shall require you to accompany me 
to-night on a mission of importance. 
I will take an aide-de-camp as well.” 

“Yes,” said the Secretary; “ wit- 
nesses are necessary.” 

“T shall be armed.” 


“That is desirable, but only as a 
threat, only as a threat,” said the 


Secretary earnestly. “ He is too 
strong for violence ; the people would 
be up in a moment.” 

“T know that,” curtly replied the 
President and then with savage bitter- 
ness he added:” but for that there 
would be no difficulty.” 

“None whatever,” said Miguel, and 
went on writing. 

Molara rose and went in search of 
Lucile, choking down the disgust and 
repugnance he felt. He was deter- 
mined now; it might just make the 
difference to him in the struggle for 
power, and besides, it contained the 
element of revenge. He would like 
to see the proud Savrola grovel and 
beg for mercy at his feet. All mere 
politicians, he said to himself, were 
physical cowards ; the fear of death 
would paralyse his rival. 

Lucile was still in her sitting-room 
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when her husband entered. 
him with an anxious look. 
has happened, Antonio?” 

“We have been invaded, dearest, 
by a large force of revolutionaries. 
The garrison of Turga have deserted 
to the enemy, and killed their officers. 
The end is now in sight.” 

“Tt is terrible,” she said. 

“Lucile,” he said with unwonted 
tenderness, “one chance remains. If 
you could find out what the leaders of 
the agitation in this city intend to do, 
if you can get Savrola to show his 
hand, we might maintain our position 
and overcome our enemies. Can you, 
—will you do this?” 

Lucile’s heart bounded. It was, as 
he said, a chance. She might defeat 
the plot, and at the same time make 
terms for Savrola ; she might still rule 
in Laurania, and, though this thought 
she repressed, save the man she loved. 
Her course was clear ; to obtain the 
information and sell it to her husband 
for Savrola’s life and liberty. “I will 
try,” she said. 

“T knew you would not fail me, 
dearest,” said Molara. “ But the 
time is short; go and see him to-night 
at his rooms. He will surely tell you. 
You have power over men, and will 
succeed.” 

Lucile reflected. To herself she said, 
“T shall save the State and serve my 
husband ;” and herself rejoined, “You 
will see him again.” Then she spoke 
aloud. “TI will go to-night.” 

“ My dear, I always trusted you,” 
said the President; “I will never 
forget your devotion.” 

Then he hurried away, convulsed 
with remorse,—and shame. He had 
indeed stooped to conquer. 


She met 
* What 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE military force of the Lauranian 
Republic was proportioned to the 
duties of protecting its territories 
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from invasion and of maintaining law 
and order within them, but was by 
the wisdom of former days restricted 
to limits which did not encourage 
great schemes of foreign conquest nor 
any aggressive meddling in the affairs 
of the neighbouring principalities. 
Four regiments of cavalry, twenty 
battalions of foot, and eight field- 
batteries comprised the Army of the 
Line. Besides these there was the 
Republican Guard, which consisted of 
a regiment of Lancers and two strong 
battalions of veteran infantry, and 
supported by their discipline the 
authority, and by their magnificence 
the dignity of the State. 

The great capital city, which ex- 
ceeded in wealth, population, and 
turbulence the aggregate of the pro- 
vincial towns, had for its garrison the 
Guard and half of the entire army. 
The remaining troops were scattered 
in small country stations and on the 
frontiers. 

All the pains that the President 
had taken to maintain the good-will 
of the soldiery had proved vain. The 
revolutionary movement had grown 
apace in the ranks of the army, till 
they were now thoroughly disaffected, 
and the officers felt that their orders 
would be obeyed only so far as they 
were agreeable. With the Guard it 
was different. All, or nearly all, had 
borne their part in the late war, and 
had marched to victory under the 
generalship of the President. They 
honoured and trusted their former 
commander, and were in turn honoured 
and trusted by him; indeed the favour 
he had shewn them may have been 
among the causes which had alienated 
the rest. 

It was this Guard that Molara, in 
his heavy need, was about to send 
against the invaders. He well knew 
the danger of depriving himself of 
the only troops he could rely on, 
should the city itself rise; but the 
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advancing forces must be stopped at 
all hazards, and the Guard alone were 
able and willing to do the work. He 
would be left alone amid the populace 
who detested him, in the city he had 
ruled so sternly, with mutinous sol- 
diers as his only defenders. It was 
not an inviting prospect, yet it pre- 
sented some chances of success. It 
displayed a confidence which, though 
assumed, might decide the waverers 
and disgust his foes; and it dealt 
with the most pressing emergency, 
which was after all the first duty of 
the Executive. He did not doubt 
the ability of the troops he had 
despatched to disperse, if not to 
destroy, the rabble that had crossed 
the frontier. That danger at least 
was removed by his action. In two 
days the fleet would return, and 
under its guns his Government might 
still continue, feared and respected. 
The intervening period was the crisis, 
a crisis which he hoped to pass safely 
through, partly by the force of his 
personality, and partly by the ridicule 
and contempt in which he intended 
to plunge his terrible rival. 

Punctually at eleven o’clock he left 
his private office to attire himself in 
his full uniform as a general of the 
army, in order that at the parade the 
troops might be reminded that he too 
was a soldier and one who had seen 
much war. 

At the door Lieutenant Tiro pre 
sented himself, in a great state of 
perturbation. “Sir,” he said, “you 
will allow me to go with my squadron 
to the front? There will be nothing 
for me to do here.” 

“On the contrary,” replied the 
President, “there will be a great deal 
for you to do here. You must stay.” 

Tiro turned pale. “I do beg you, 
Sir, to allow me to go,” he said 
earnestly. 

** Tmpossible,—I want you here.” 

* But, Sir 








“Oh, I know,” said Molara im- 
patiently ; “‘you want to get shot at. 
Stay here, and I promise you shall 
hear bullets in plenty before you have 
done.” He turned away, but the 
look of bitter disappointment on the 
young officer’s face induced him to 
pause. “ Besides,” he added, assum- 
ing that charm of manner of which 
few great men are destitute, “I 
require you for a service of difficulty 
and extreme danger. You have been 
specially selected.” 

The Subaltern said no more, but 
he was only half consoled. He 
thought ruefully of the green country, 
the glinting lances, the crack of the 
rifles, and all the interest and joy of 
war. He would miss everything ; 
his friends would be there, but he 
would not share their perils. They 
would talk of their adventures in 
after days and he would have no part 
in their discussions ; they would even 
laugh at him as a “tame cat” of the 
palace, an aide-de-camp for ornamental 
purposes only. And as he mourned, 
a distant trumpet-call stung him like 
the cut of a whip. It was Boots and 
Saddles,—the Lancers of the Guard 
were turning out. The President 
hurried off to array himself, and Tiro 
descended the stairs to order the 
horses. 

Molara was soon ready, and joined 
his aide-de-camp on the steps of the 
palace. Attended by a small escort 
they rode to the railway-station, 
passing, on the way, through groups 
of sullen citizens who stared insolently, 
and even spat on the ground in hatred 
and anger. 

The artillery had already been des- 
patched, but the entraining of the rest 
of the troops had not commenced when 
the President arrived, and they were 
drawn up (the cavalry in mass, the 
infantry in line of quarter-columns), 
in the open space in front of the ter- 
minus. Colonel Brienz, who commanded 
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the force, was mounted at their head. 
He advanced and saluted ; the band 
struck up the Republican Hymn, 
and the infantry presented arms with 
a clash of precision. The President 
acknowledged these compliments with 
punctilious care; and then, as the 
rifles were shouldered, he rode towards 
the ranks. 

“You have a splendid force, Colonel 
Brienz,” he said addressing the 
Colonel, but speaking loud enough to 
be heard by the troops. “To your 
skill and to their courage the Repub- 
lic entrusts its safety, and entrusts 
it with confidence.” He then turned 
to the troops: “ Soldiers, some of you 
will remember the day I asked you 
to make a great effort for your coun- 
try and your honour; Sorato is the 
name that history has given to the 
victory which was your answer to my 
appeal. Since then we have rested 
in peace and security, protected by 
the laurels that have crowned your 
bayonets. Now, as the years have 
passed, those trophies are challenged, 
challenged by the rabble whose backs 
you have seen so often. Take off the 
old laurels, soldiers of the Guard, and 
with the bare steel win new ones. 
Once again I ask you to do great 
things, and when I look along your 
ranks, I cannot doubt that you will 
do them. Farewell, my heart goes 
with you; would to God I were your 
leader !” 

He shook hands with Brienz and 
with the senior officers amid loud 
cheers from the troops, some of whom 
broke from the ranks to press around 
him, while others raised their helmets 
on their bayonets in warlike enthu- 
siasm. But as the shouting ceased a 
long discordant howl] of derision, till 
then drowned by the noise, was 
heard from the watching crowds,—a 
sinister comment ! 

Meanwhile the mobilisation of the 
Reservo Brigade revealed extreme 
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contrast between the loyalty and dis- 
cipline of the Guard and the disaffec- 
tion of the regiments of the Line. 

An ominous silence reigned through- 
out the barracks. The soldiers walked 
about moodily and sullenly, making 
little attempt to pack their kits for 
the impending march. Some loitered 
in groups about the parade-ground 
and under the colonnade which ran 
round their quarters; others sat sulk- 
ing on their cots. The habit of dis- 
cipline is hard to break, but here were 
men steeling themselves to break it. 

These signs did not pass unnoticed 
by the officers who awaited in anxious 
suspense the hour of parade. 

“Don’t push them,” Sorrento had 
said to the colonels, “take them very 
gently ;” and the colonels had severally 
replied that they would answer with 
their lives for the loyalty of their 
men. It was nevertheless thought 
advisable to try the effect of the order 
upon a single battalion, and the 11th 
Regiment was the first to receive the 
command to turn out. 

The bugles blew briskly and cheerily, 
and the officers, hitching up their 
swords and pulling on their gloves, 
hurried to their respective companies. 
Would the men obey the summons? 
It was touch and go. Anxiously they 
waited. Then by twos and threes the 
soldiers shuffled out and began to 
form up in their ranks. At length 
the companies were complete, suf- 
ficiently complete, that is to say, 
for there were many absentees. The 
officers inspected their units. It was 
a dirty parade; the accoutrements 
were uncleaned, the uniforms care- 
lessly put on, and the general appear- 
ance of the men was slovenly to a 
degree. But of these things no notice 
was taken, and as they walked along 
the ranks the subalterns found some- 
thing to say in friendly chaff to many 
of their soldiers, They were greeted 
however with a forbidding silence, 


a silence not produced by discipline 
or by respect. Presently Markers 
sounded, the companies moved to the 
general parade-ground, and soon the 
whole battalion was drawn up in the 
middle of the barrack-square. 

The Colonel was on his horse, fault- 
lessly attired, and attended by his 
Adjutant. He looked calmly at the 
solid ranks before him, and nothing in 
his bearing revealed the terrible sus- 
pense which filled his mind and gripped 
his nerve. The Adjutant cantered 
along the column collecting the re- 
ports. “All present, Sir,” said the 
company commanders, but there were 
several whose voices quavered. Then 
hereturned to theColonel, and fell in his 
place. The Colonel looked at his regi- 
ment, and the regiment at their Colonel. 

“ Battalion,—attention !” he cried, 
and the soldiers sprang up with a 
clatter and a click. ‘ Form,—fours.” 

The word of command was loud 
and clear. About a dozen soldiers 
moved at the call of instinct,—moved 
a little—looked about them, and 
shuffled back to their places again. 
The rest budged not an inch. A long 
and horrid silence followed. The 
Colonel’s face turned grey. 

“Soldiers,” he said, “I have given 
you an order ; remember the honour 
of the regiment. Form, — fours.” 
This time not a man moved. “ As 
you were,” he shouted desperately, 
though it was an unnecessary com- 
mand. “The battalion will advance 
in quarter-column. Quick march !” 

The battalion remained motionless. 

“Captain Lecomte,” said the 
Colonel, “‘ what is the name of the 
right-hand man of your company ?” 

“Sergeant Balfe, Sir,” replied the 
officer. 

“Sergeant Balfe, I order you to 
advance. Quick—march !” 

The sergeant quivered with excite- 
ment ; but he held his ground. 

The Colonel opened his pouch and 
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revolver with much 

He looked carefully at 
it, as if to see that it was well 
cleaned ; then he raised the hammer 
and rode up close to the mutineer. 
At ten yards he stopped and took 
aim. “Quick—march !” he said in a 
low menacing voice. 

It was evident that a climax had 
been reached, but at this instant 
Sorrento, who, concealed in the arch- 
way of the barrack-gate, had watched 
the proceedings rode into the square 


produced his 
deliberation. 


and trotted towards the soldiers. The 
Colonel lowered his pistol. 
“Good-morning,” said the War- 


Minister. 

The officer replaced his weapon and 
saluted. 

“Ts the regiment ready to move 
off?” and then before a reply could 
be given he added: “A very smart 
parade, but after all it will not be 
necessary to march to-day. The Pre- 
sident is anxious that the men should 
have a good night’s rest before start- 
ing and,” raising his voice, “ that 
they should drink a bumper to the 
Republic and confusion to her enemies. 
You may dismiss them, Colonel.” 

* Fall out,” said the Colonel, not 
even caring to risk going through 
the correct procedure for dismissing. 

The parade broke up. The ordered 
ranks dissolved in a crowd, and the 
soldiers streamed off towards their 
barracks. The officers alone remained. 


(To be continued. ) 





Savrola. 


*T should have shot him, Sir, in 
another instant,” said the Colonel. 

“No good,” said Sorrento, “ to 
shoot one man; it would only in- 
furiate them. I will have a couple 
of machine-guns down here to-morrow 
morning, and we shall see then what 
will happen.” 

He turned suddenly, interrupted 
by a storm of broken and confused 
cheering. The soldiers had almost 
reached their barracks ; one man was 
raised on the shoulders of others, 
and surrounded by the rest of the 


regiment, waving their helmets, 
brandishing their rifles, and cheering 
wildly. 

“Tt is the sergeant,” said the 
Colonel. 


“So I perceive,” replied Sorrento 
bitterly. “A popular man I sup- 
pose. Have you many non-commis- 
sioned officers like that?” The 
Colonel made no reply. ‘“Gentle- 
men,” said the War-Minister to the 
officers who loitered on the square, 
“T would recommend you to go to 
your quarters. You are rather tempt- 
ing targets here, and I believe your 
regiment is a particularly good shoot- 
ing regiment. Is it not, Colonel?” 


With which taunt he turned and 
rode away, sick at heart with anger 
and anxiety, while the officers of the 
11th Regiment of Lauranian Infantry 
retired to their quarters to hide their 
shame and face their danger. 









